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INSTRUCTION. 
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Delivered at the Semi-Annual Morting, af the New Jersey 
Medical Society, held at Camden, November 13, 1849, 
by O. H. Taytor, M. D., one of the Vice Presidents. 


PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, Fellows, and Members of the Medical Society 
of New Jersey,—The revolution of another semi-annual 
term, has once more brought about the assemblage of the 
representatives of our profession, from all parts of the Com- 
monwealth of New Jersey; and in accordance with time- 
honored custom, and your partial—I fear, too partial—selec- 
tion, it becomes my duty to address you, at the commence- 
ment of our deliberations, on this occasion.” 

In looking around for a suitable subject upon which 
to engage the attention, my mind was naturally directed in 
the first place, to the more recent and novel forms of disease, 
and the improvements or proposed improvements in thera- 
peutics, which have been originated since our last semi-an- 
nual convocation; but a little reflection convinced me, that 
subjects of this nature which will necessarily be discussed 
more fully in the elaborate reports from the several district 
committees, are more properly adapted to the regular mo- 
nograph, or treatise, in an established journal, than to the 
ephemeral lecture with which it has become customary to 
preface our labours. 


It seems more consistent with the true intention of such 
ll 
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addresses, that they should offer for the consideration of the 
Society, plans of practical utility, and measures, calculated to 
uphold the dignity, and promote the usefulness of the medi- 
cal profession, the object and chief end of our foundation; 
than mere detailed narratives or even scientific arguments, 
such as may be properly introduced at any stage of our pro- 
ceedings ; and in accordance with this impression, 1 propose 
to offer some suggestions, calling for important and definite 
action on the part of the Society. 

The rapid increase of empiricism, and the consequent ex- 
tension of human suffering, disease, and death, during the 
last few years, have awakened much anxiety on the part of 
the profession, and given origin to many and learned disqui- 
sitions upon the causes of the evil, though rare indeed have 
been the measures of practical reform, suggested by the able 
minds engaged in the investigation. 

To protect the community of New Jersey from the conse- 
quences of gross ignorance, unprincipled cupidity, and inse- 
lent assumption, in the profession of medicine; the charter 
of the Medical Society of New Jersey was originally grant- 
ed, and in furtherance of the same laudable object, its pro- 
visions have been modified from time to time, by the legis- 
lature, at our request. We have received from that instru- 
ment, many and singular powers, in contrast with that of 
other states of our union; and we have necessarily become 
charged with delicate trusts and important duties. The 
public has extended to us, privileges of important value, in 
consideration of our pledge to protect it from the dangers of 
empiricism and incompetence. The public has performed 
its portion of the contract faithfully. Have we been equally 
faithful in the moral and conscientious discharge of our part 
of the common obligation? In attempting a reply to this 
most serious question, it becomes requisite for me to enter 
into an analysis of the more important rights and duties 
conferred and imposed upon us by the sovereign authority 
of the State; and we find one great end and purpose of our 
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creation, as a body of guardians of the public weal, tersely 
and briefly summed up in the fourteenth section of the act 
of incorporation, which commences with this significant 
provision—“ And be it enacted, That this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent all irregular bred pretenders to the 
healing art, under the names or titles of practical Botanists, 
Root, or Indian Doctors, or any other name or title, involv- 
ing quackery of any species, from practising their deceptions, 
and imposing upon the ignorance and credulity of their fel- 
low citizens,” &c. This section concludes with the proper 
reference to the pains, penalties, and processes, by means of 
which, it is prescribed that empiricism in New Jersey, shall 
be exterminated by this Society; and no one will pretend 
that these means are in any marked degree deficient or de- 
fective. By the provision of the twelfth section, it is made, 
not the privilege, but the /egal duty of the district societies, 
to prosecute the delinquent in every instance of infraction of 
the law. 

Permit me now, to inquire, to what extent this imposed 
legal duty has been performed by these district societies ? 
Are there no irregular bred practitioners, practical Botanists, 
or Indian Doctors, ungraduated Homepathists, Tompso- 
nians, or Water Doctors, at present imposing upon the igno- 
rance and credulity of their fellow citizens within the imme- 
diate cognizance of the members of our district societies, and 
who are permitted to do so with impunity, and in defiance 
of the law of the land, through our culpable supineness ? 

The late President of our Society, in his learned and elo- 
quent address, delivered at our last stated meeting, congra- 
tulated the profession upon the rapidly increasing confidence 
of the community of New Jersey in the counsel and skill of 
the regularly educated practitioner, and the subsequent de- 
cline of the evils of empiricism—but has he attributed this por- 
trait to the happy and important advantages derived from the 
proper and legal exercise of our duties? the redemption of 
our pledges in accepting from the state our chartered rights? 
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Alas,no! The community has grown wiser, and endued 
with power to discriminate between what is érue, and what 
is false, and hence it is, that the diffusion of a superior 
grade of education, has enabled an increasing number of 
our fellow citizens to distinguish between true and false pre- 
tension. The people, it may be truly declared, have com- 
menced to guard themselves, in matters relative to health 
and /ife,and thus they are performing for us, those very 
functions which our corporate existence was created to fulfil. 

Gentlemen—I should be false to you and to myself in per- 
mitting a spirit of flattery or self-laudation to check the ex- 
pression of this serious and important opinion. So long as 
a single ungraduated empiric is permitted to endanger with 
impunity the health and lives of the citizens of New Jersey, 
in contravention of the laws of which we are the regular 
constituted guardians, so long the Medical Society of the 
State must be adjudged false to its trusts, and guilty ofa 
breach of our contract with the state. 

If, then, this opinion be correct, is it not incumbent upon 
us, to enter upon an investigation of the causes, and extent 
of our dereliction of duty in relation to a subject in which 
our honor is directly concerned, as members of a corporation 
that is but a creature of the law and a servant of the public? 
Policy, as well as principle, obviously demands that we 
should act promptly and efficiently, The talented Jecturer, 
who so recently addressed you, forewarns those of our pro- 
fession, who, neglecting the opportunities which surround 
them, fail te become solidly grounded in the art of healing, 
or suffer themselves to fall in the rear of the march of our 
science, that the public is becoming momentarily more ca- 
pable of estimating the distinction between the intelligent, 
well instructed, and accomplished practitioner; and the phy- 
sician who rests satisfied with adventitious means of success, 
and the comparatively slender amount of knowledge deem- 
ed requisite to warrant a commencement in professional 
life. If, then, our deficiencies in technical matters are thus 
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open to popular criticism, how can we safely calculate upon 
the forbearance of the people, under a much more obvious 
neglect of the plain letter of laws, enacted at our request— 
Laws, from which we have derived, and are still enjoying, 
the full measure of benefit. But the civic duties of the New 
Jersey Medical Society are not restricted to the extinction of 
extra professional quackery, and incompetence. Where is 
the respectable practitioner, whose indignation has slept, 
while witnessing the rapid deterioration of medical instruc- - 
tion, and the constant diminution of the requisites of the de- 
gree of the Doctorate, within the last twenty years? 

Schools have been multiplied to an unprecedented extent, 
by the numerous sovereignties of the United States, and 
over these schools preside, not the profession itself, whose 
interests are most immediately involved—not the people, 
speaking through the government, who might probably en- 
deavor, however blindly, to legislate for the protection of 
their own health and lives—but nominally, at least, certain 
associations of men, of visible standing in the community, 
elevated by their wealth and political influence, and it may 
be, a certain share of literary acquirements—men, who, ne- 
yertheless, are as ignorant as the general public, of the sci- 
ence in which they are called upon to determine the awards 
of merit. To men of this class, residing for the most part 
at the principal centres of intelligence, where their liability 
to injure life or limb, from the abuse of their high functions 
by the licensing of the unworthy or incompetent, is reduced 
to almost a nullity, we look for the legal certificates of me- 
dical ability, in the shape of a diploma. 

Let us look a little deeper into the operations of this sys- 
tem. It is not to be supposed that men so well instructed 
as those who constitute our Board of Collegiate Trustees, 
would undertake to determine for themselves, the qualifica- 
tions of aspirants for medical honors, while conscious of 
their own profound ignorance of the recondite principles of 
medical science ; and we find that they have not in any in- 
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stance assumed such responsibility. They have invariably 
made over the duty of examining candidates to those who are 
alone capable of performing that all-important task ; those 
who are practically familiar with the art of healing. In 
this respect the dictates of common sense and propriety have 
been apparently obeyed. But to what class of practitioners 
has the management of examinations been referred? Inva- 
riably to those, who are actually engaged in teaching, and 
who are therefore directly interested, not in extending the 
strongest guardianship over the health and lives of the com- 
munity, but in swelling the proportional number of gradu- 
ates annually sent forth from their own particular schools— 
for who is not fully aware that the reputation of easy exa- 
minations, and slender requirements, both in money and sci- 
ence, as preparations for the Doctorate, constitutes the high- 
est charm of a Medical School in the eyes of the trembling 
neophyte, who seeks to place his foot on the first round of 
the professional ladder? What intelligent practitioner needs 
to be informed that the popularity and reputation of a col- 
lege are measured in the minds of the uninitiated public by 
the numbers of its class, and that those numbers are depen- 
dent, primarily and mainly, on the supposed lightness of ex- 
amination and the facility of graduation ? 

The only rational and worthy object of the institution of 
the Medical Diploma, is the protection of the public from 
the results of ignorant pretension in our divine art—yet there 
exists not in the United States a single independent ordeal 
of medical merit. 

In every School, the first preliminary question addressed 
to the candidate, is not, What do you know? but, Where 
have you studied? Thesecond, is not, How long have you 
been reading and observing ? but, Whose ticket have you 
taken? Now, there is no Esculapian cave, like that of 
Delphos, from which, by the peculiar favour of Apollo, the 
oracles of our art are uttered. Whence, then, arises this 
universal system of constantly multiplying monopolies, in 
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each of which the student, in order to enjoy the teachings 
of the truly wise in one or many departments of the Sci- 
ence, must be content to forego superior opportunities in 
other departments, because a Board of unprofessional Trus- 
tees have failed in securing the best talent, in every depart- 
ment for its own particular faculty? 

Why is the candidate, who has expended the largest 
amount of time and money, in obtaining the best instruc- 
tion, refused the right to claim a certificate of his qualifica- 
tions, because instead of studying exclusively in one or two 
collegiate establishments, he has chosen the best teachers 
from among all within his reach ? 

No disiuterested observer will attempt to deny, that the 
existing system of exclusiveness, which confers the medical 
examinations to the holders of a certain ticket of matricula- 
tion, and obliges it to be conducted by and before those who 
have a direct and heavy interest in fulfilling the wishes of 
the candidate, wisely or unwisely, has degraded the teach- 
ing of medicine, from the loftiest occupation in the noblest 
of sciences, into a mere trade, to be conducted upon mer- 
cantile principles. That rivalry between schools which 
should lead to constant efforts to elevate the character of 
medical instruction, and to raise the moral value of the di- 
ploma, as a certificate, has been perverted, under the influ- 
ence of this mistaken system, to results, precisely opposite. } 

Where the reputation of the school, and the emoluments 
of the professors are made to depend, not on the quality of 
the instruction, but directly upon the number of the matricu- 
lants, and the relative proportion of graduates, it would be 
asking too much of human nature to expect the dignity and 
usefulness of the profession to be advanced, or even upheld, 
in the face of a vigorous, and constantly increasing competi- 
tion; and it cannot be a matter of surprise, nor will the fact 
be denied, that the value of the medical diploma is, and for 
years has been, depreciating, both in public and professional 
estimation. 
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Least any one should charge me with dwelling too 
strongly upon this point, I will quote, as a series of public 
efforts to correct this acknowledged evil, a resolution offer- 
ed by Dr. Bartlett, at a late meeting of the American Me- 
dical Association, at New York, and referred by that body 
to an able Committee 


* Resolved, That fhe tinion of the business of teaching and 
licensing, in the same hands, is wrong in principle and lia- 
ble to great abuse in practice. Instead of conferring the 
right to license on Medical Colleges, and State and County 
Medical Societies, it should be restricted to one board in 
each State, composed, in fair proportions, of representatives 
from its medical Colleges and the profession at large; and 
the pay for whose services as examiners should, in ne de- 
gree, depend upon the number licensed by them.’’ 


I shall not attempt to oceupy your time and attention 
with a critical analysis of the remedial measures advocated 
in this resolution. I have quoted it, merely in proof of the 
wide spread acknowledgement of the error of principle tpon 


which the present system of medical instruction has been 
founded and hitherto conducted; and it was no doubt ow- 
ing to a clear appreciation of the inevitable consequences of 
this system, that the legislature of New Jersey imposed upon 
this Society, the duty of overlooking with care and watch- 
fulness, the simple, or mere certificate of a collegiate diploma, 
and discreetly, for the dignity of the profession, directed that 
even the graduates of other states should be subjected to an 
impartial examination by a board of our appointment, 
who were indifferent to personal interest, or private advan- 
tage, before being admitted to the legal privileges and im- 
munities of a regularly initiated practitioner of this State. — 
Let me then again solicit the question, how far the New 
Jersey Medical Society has, with integrity and moral recti- 
tude, complied with its obligations to the public in this re- 
spect? Those amongst you who have been called upon to 
fulfil the delicate duties of the examiner, are painfully aware 
that while the legal tests of ability have been rendered gra- 
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dually less and less severe, partly through a misplaced, or at 
least, a very questionable lenity; and partly, it may be, 
from the apparent necessity of the case, arising from the de- 
terioration of elementary teaching. The number of instances 
in which our boards are compelled, unwillingly, to reject 
even the graduate applicant, in consequence of ignorance, 
too gross, and palpable, for concealment, is sufficient most 
amply to establish the wisdom of the legislative restriction, - 
and the truthfulness of the unpleasant portrait, I have been 
compelled to represent before you. 

Will any conscientious medical practitioner, presume to 
condemn the laws by which we have been empowered, and 
directed to guard the citizens of New Jersey against the fic- 
titious pretensions of graduates, who, upon our examina- 
tions, have disclosed before our official boards, such peculiay 
qualifications as these ?— 


EXAMPLE, NO. I. 


Examiner—What are those medicines called, which in- 
crease,or promote the discharge from the bronchial tubes ? 

Candidate—That was the very part I intended to study 
before examination. 

Ezaminer—What then do you mean by an expectorant ? 

Candidate—I can’t exactly tell. 

Ezxaminer—Well, do you prescribe expectorants in your 
practice ? 

Candidate—Yes, Sir, by all means. 

Examiner—Now, as you have been in practice for seve- 


al months, allow me to inquire what is your favorite expec- 
torant ? 


Candidate—Jayne’s Expectorant—and I use no other, 
because it is the best. 
Ezaminer—Can you tell me the constituents of Jayne’s 
Expectorant ? 
Candidate—No, Sir. He will not tell that, 
12 
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EXAMPLE, No. 11. 


This young graduate came forward, with the strongest 
letters of recommendation from the highly distinguished 
professors of his school, as one who had won his medical 
honors, with unusual eclat. 

Examiner—What is the synonym of calomel? 

Candidate—I can’t say, exactly. 

Examiner—How would you write a prescription for ca- 
lomel, and give me the full technical term ? 

Candidate—Hyd: Chlo: Mit: 

Upon further examination, this candidate insisted, that this 
practical contraction was the proper chemical title of the 
drug, in its entire length, and breadth, and gave ample evi- 
dence of his convietion, that all similar contractions employ- 
ed by pharmaceutists, were equally complete. Numerous 
other questions were answered by him, with a degree of ig- 
norance not less plainly manifest. 


EXAMPLE, NO. III. 

A graduate not less strongly recommended, under exami- 
nation for Obstetrics— 

Ezaminer—What do you mean by an hour-glass con- 
traction ? 

The candidate appeared embarrassed, and was unable to 
answer. The test was therefore applied in a different form, 
in order to give him time for reflection. 

Examiner—Well, then, Sir, what would you do in a 
case of hour-glass contraction ? 

Candidate—I would pass a wire. 

Gentlemen, were I disposed to cite some of the replies of 
graduated candidates, before our Board of Examiners, to 
questions in relation to the doses, and reagents of the more 
active medicinal poisons, every tendency to satire, would be 
lost in genuine terror, for the safety of human life, when en- 
trusted to the guardianship of such practitioners; but evi- 
dence has been already quoted, which may well cause us to 
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frown with indignation, while blushing with shame, and 
trembling anxiety, at these natural results of the existing 
condition of medical instruction, and the fearful negligence 
of those, who stand as sentinels before the portals of profes- 
sional life. It is not my object to dwell censoriously upon 
the conduct of others, but simply to direct your attention to 
the manner in which our own legal duties have been ful- 
filled. 

In consideration of the rights, and advantages, bestowed 
upon us by daw, we are required, by those laws, to protect 
the community of New Jersey against the evil consequences 
of such gross ignorance, and palpable incompetence, as I have 
just exposed. It is for this purpose, and no other, that our 
charter prohibits even the regular graduate from commenc- 
ing the practice of Physic or Surgery within this State, (ex- 
cept in cases of consultation,) until he shall have passed an 
examination and received a diploma from the Medical So- 
ciety of New Jersey—that charter, exacting at the same 
time, heavy penalties for all breaches of this regulation, and 
making it expressly the duty of the district societies, in every 
county where such penalty shall be incurred, to prosecute 
for the same. 

Fellows, and fellow members, have we fulfilled our por- 
tion of this contract with the State? Have we so prosecu- 
ted in every instance, as by the acceptance of our charter, 
we stand virtually pledged to do? Plain truth demands the 
acknowledgment, that more than one of those young gradu- 
ates, whose replies to the simple questions of the examiners 
just stated, and were of course refused the license of this 
Society, though bearing the diplomas of schools of the very 
highest reputation, are now actually practising upon the 
ignorance and credulity of their fellow citizens, here, in our 
very midst, and are so permitted to do, in defiance of the 
laws of the State, and in the face of our legal obligation to 
abate the evil. 

The learned gentleman, to whose address I have miore 
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than once alluded, compliments the community, and per- 
haps not unjustly, upon its growing capacity to scrutinize 
the attainments of medical practitioners, and remarks that 
“if they be men of superficial attainments, and undisci- 
plined understanding, the profession, no less than them- 
selves, will suffer from the scrutiny.’’ On the other hand, 
when the rapid, and seemingly brilliant career of dashing 
pretension, rendered fearless by the very want of knowledge, 
is made a subject of sensorious comment amongst us, nothing 
is more common thar the reply, that this apparent success, 
is but a transient evil—that, sooner or later, merit is sure to 
find its proper level; and hence the removal of such evils may 
be safely entrusted to the public itself, without involving the 
profession, in the vain, and endless task of endeavoring to 
restrain the inevitable, and constantly recurring consequences 
of a system, over which it cannot exercise control. 

This reasoning is as plausible, as it is convenient, to men, 
whose daily avocations are painfully engrossing, and whose 
efforts for the public weal are almost invariably attributed 
to selfish, and unworthy motives. It is true, that the princi- 
ples of the science of life begin to be more widely discussed 
in popular lectures, and that class books on the subject, are 
rapidly becoming common in our academies, and elementary 
schools; nor will any intelligent practitioner venture to im- 
pugn the opinion of the celebrated Rush, who, in one of his 
introductory lectures, contends that the general diffusion of 
such knowledge, is the most powerful antidote to both pro- 
fessional, and unprofessional empiricism, provided the teach- 
er be fitted for his office. But will it be pretended that the 
ignorance and ¢redulity of our fellow citizens, have been al- 
ready so far enlightened, and removed by the peripatetic 
lectures, on the nature of man, and the compilers of school 
books on physiology, that the necessity, which led to our 
foundation, has passed away? If so—why do we not de- 
clare our occupation gone? Why does our charter still bur- 
den the records of the State? Why do we not at once re- 
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linquish to the Legislature, the immunities conferred upon 
us, in consideration of the guardianship over the public 
health, which we have so solemnly agreed to exercise ? 

There is an ethical question involved in these considera- 
tions, which calls for serious reflection on the part of the 
society—does it not call for immediate action also? Of 
what avail is it, that we rejeet the incompetent candidate 
fer our license, when he appears before the confidential, — 
and almost secret tribunal of a board of examiners, if in de- 
fiance of law and duty, we suffer him the next day, to com- 
mence the very career, which our examination was insti- 
tuted to prevent? If we permit him to pursue the practice 
of a profession, in which such ignorance inevitably leads to 
suffering, disease, and death, how shall we rebut the charge 
of countenancing homicide, by the mere pretext, that in time, 
such merit, will be duly weighed by the discerning public ? 

Gentlemen, I fear this discernment of the public is ever- 
strained. While some of the best talent of the country has 
been occasionally employed in popular lectureship, upon sub- 
jects, calculated to render the uninitiated, more cautious in 
listening to the claims of unblushing pretenders to the heal- 
ing art—while some few men of real ability, and moral 
worth, have written works calculated to infuse into the 
minds of the young, a little genuine knowledge, of the first 
principles of Physiology and Hygiene, the country has 
been flooded with the open, or secret agents of the worst 
of acknowledged empyrics—male and female professors of 
crude, and dangerous absurdities—distributing false facts, 
false theories, false dogmas, and in many instances, catering 
even to the vicious appetites of their auditors, for the sake 
of spurious popularity. The employees of a host of pub- 
lishers of volumes, miscalled cheap, are perpetually travel- 
ing from city to city—from village to village, besieging the 
doors of every academy, and invading every school house, 
with the offer of their ill concocted compilations—rude tro- 
phies of the scissors. 
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I have taken some pains to ascertain, from competent an- 
thority, the relative success of these impostors upon the ig- 
norance, and credulity, of even our learned fellow citizens, 
whose avocations in life have not induced them to prrsue 
the regular study of the divine art, in healing, and have 
reason to believe, that where one individual in the commu- 
nity is found to possess that happy discrimination which en- 
ables him to recognize, and satisfy his thirst from the pure 
wells of physiological knowledge, there are ten, who rest 
content with poisonous draughts from the stagnant morasses 
of charlatancy and empiricism. 

How then can professional merit find its proper level, un- 
der the test of public scrutiny ? Look around you and de- 
clare in what instances the medical practitioner has been 
liberally rewarded by the proceeds of his practice—that 
there are a few men of decided wealth, among the orna- 
ments of our science, is not to be denied—but whence was 
that wealth obtained? Some are rich by marriage—some 
by hereditary fortune, or paternal estate—some perhaps by 
speculation—but who are the millionaires of the Esculapian 
art? In reply—-we would respond to the truth, that, they 
are the venders of Catholicons, Panacea’s, Expectorants, and 
Indian specifies—the manipulators in infinitesmal nonenti- 
ties, and wet sheets. Do these men find their level? When 
they have accumulated fortune, does the public discrimina-. 
tion, at length put limits to the growing mass? It may be 
said, that this law of ultimate equilibrium, is only applica- 
ble within the ranks of the profession; but human nature 
is not modified for the accommodation of costs, and experi- 
ence teaches, that the diploma is no talesman, endued with 
mystic power, to relieve the blindness of the publie—no 
touch stone, by which to test the real metal, or expose the 
base alloy. 

If then, merit in our profession, tends ultimately to find its 
level, its movements through the adhesive mass of charla- 
tancy, by which it is surmounted, and surrounded, is so slow. 
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and gradual, that death usually arrives, in the midst of the 
precipitation, leaving pretension still paramount, and con- 
signing the family of modest merit, to the sympathy and 
kindness of its fellows, who have built their faith upon this 
popular, but illegitimate law. 

Let us then, discard an unbecoming apology, for our ne- 
glect, in leaving unperformed, an imperative, though disa- 
greeable duty. Let the society take immediate measures to_ 
prevent their rejected candidates, from practising upon the 
ignorance, and credulity of their fellow citizens, at once, or 
request the Legislature to relieve us from the cumbersome 
machinery of a board of examiners, to test qualifications, 
which, when, found and declared deficient, are still imposed 
upon the public, under our tacit sanction. 

Allow me once more, to invoke your earnest attention, to 
the question, how far our action under the existing charter 
of the New Jersey Medical Society, comports with the mo- 
ral, and legal, obligations, and with the proper dignity of a 
professional body, endowed by their confiding countrymen, 
and who, under a persuasion of our fidelity, have committed 
to us, important trusts, and high responsibilities. 

So much for the duties enjoined upon us by the charter. 
But that instrument confers optional powers, as well as im- 
portant privileges, and essential obligations. 

In the course of my remarks, on the errors of the existing 
system of medical instruction, I made allusion to the opinion 
entertained by many, that the root of these errors, lies en- 
tirely beyond our reach—that we are powerless in attempt- 
ing to control, or modify, the system of medical instruction. 
Before closing these remarks, I will ask the attention of the 
society, to a few suggestions on this point. 

The same wise forethought, which induced the Legisla- 
ture to protect, by means of the New Jersey medical license 
system—the ignorance and credulity of the public, against 
the impositions of incompetence, armed with the diplo- 
ma, or not, appears also, to have engendered the anticipa- 
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tion of a period, when the medical diploma, as uttered un- 
der the sanction of the various faculties, established on the 
ancient plan, would cease to be a certificate of merit— 
when the multitude of young graduates, poured forth from 
schools, in which the period, or quality, of preliminary study, 
has been, and still continues to be curtailed, in practice, if 
not in theory, might fail to supply the wants of the public, 
with a sufficient number of real, competent physicians.— 
What other consideration could have persuaded the Assem- 
bly of our State, to extend to us, the all-important privilege 
conferred in the fifth section of our charter ? 

“And be it enacted, That the Medical Society of New 
Jersey, (including both fellows and delegates) are hereby 
authorized to institute regulations, which shall again be ap- 
proved, by a majority of the whole number of fellows, act- 
ing separately, according to which regulations the said Me- 
dical Society of New Jersey, may confer the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine.”’ 

Thus it appears, that although we are not required, we 
are permitted, to extend to the profession of our choice, and 
our affections, a portion of that guardianship, which it is 
made our legal duty, to exert over the health of the commu- 
nity at large. 

If we are not empowered to correct the abuses of the ex- 
isting system of medical instruction, we are at least allowed 
to institute another, and a better plan, by which the regui- 
sites for graduation, shall be re-elevated to a standard of 
respectability, commensurate with the dignity, and vast im- 
portance, of our Heaven-born art. 

We have it wholly, and entirely, within our power, to es- 
tablish a diploma, which shall be a test of merit, because 
it would emanate from a body, fully competent to determine 
the question of medical ability. A body having no interest 
in the results of the examination, and no stake, in point of 
reputation, involved in the rejection of a pupil. , 
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The want of such a model, is acknowledged on every 
hand. It was shown in the abortive attempt to act upon 
the charter of the Medical College of Philadelphia, in 1836. 
It is proved by the action of numerous medical bodies, since 
that time, in various parts of the United States. It re-appears 
in the resolution of Dr. Bartlet, before the American Con- 
vention, at New York. Why then, have so many efforts to 
palliate evils, that are universally condemned, proved una- . 
vailing, and in every instance futile ? 

The answer, is as obvious, as the fact. The members of 
the several faculties of teachers, are among the most learned, 
the ablest, and most influential men, whose genius does ho- 
nor,and dignity to our art. They are properly put forward, 
and naturally assume controlling stations, in all general 
movements of the medical profession. They have made 
heavy investments in the business of teaching, and those in- 
vestments are secured to them by legal rights, really or seem- 
ingly exclusive. Such faculties exist, in almost all the larger 
States, and everywhere, the immediate teachers of our pro- 
fessional youth, are made the immediate arbiters of their 
professional honors, 

Can it be expected of human nature, that reforms which 
would sap the very foundation of these rights—lessen per- 
haps, the value of investments, and leave hard-earned dis- 
tinction to maintain itself by ceaseless struggles with aspir- 
ing merit, should receive the unreserved sanction of the very 
holders of such valuable privileges? Can we with reason, 
ask the valuable professor, to grant his aid in removing the 
well-cushioned arms from the professional chair, by throw- 
ing open the green room to every truly well educated can- 
didate, without inspecting his matriculation ticket. When 
we find by our examinations, how readily the incompetent 
are permitted to pass unscathed, that terrible ordeal by the 
aid of a small pasteboard talisman, endorsed with the image 
of the appropriate school, and superscribed to, by the appro- 
priate a 
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Wherever the tocsin of radical reform, in the teaching of 
medicine has been sounded, there the hopes of the sanguine 
have been crushed, and energies of the cautious, enervated 
by alarm, through the natural influences of those who cer- 
tainly cannot be regarded as totally disinterested judges of 
the propriety of measures, having direct influence on their 
emoluments, and fame. 

But New Jersey has no medical school. No vested 
rights, as yet, exist in the hands of teachers. No ancient 
system, honored alike in its use and its abuse, interferes with 
the calm deliberation of disinterested men upon the wants of 
the professional public, and the means of restoring and elevat- 
ing the preperdignity, of the noblest, and most liberal of sci- 
ences. Here then, if any where, we might cherish the hope, 
for the foundation of a medical school, in which the requi- 
sites for graduation, might be placed upon a proper basis.— 
Where the teacher should be forever cut off from the dan- 
gerous privilege of sitting in judgment, upon the results of 
his own mental labors. Where the accomplished candidate, 
might be secure of justice, without irrelevant inquiry as te 
where his knowledge was acquired. 

And where the diploma, rendered difficult of acquisition 
by the severity of the scientific tests alone, might become 
what it was originally designed to be—a legitimate certifi- 
cate of unquestionable ability, 

I am aware, that all action upon the powers conferred by 
the fifth section of our charter, must be surrounded by diffi- 
culties, and encumbered with questions, of the utmost delica- 
ey. Time, and the most careful deliberation, would be ne- 
cessary at every step. 

Whether the present be the proper season for a movement 
in favor of a reform of the present system of medical in- 
struction, I leave the society to decide ; but in calling your 
attention to this subject, 1 have performed a simple duty, in 
the hope of relieving this venerable and time-honored asso- 
ciation, from the charge of luxuriating in privileges unpaid 
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for, or resting idle, in the midst of powers unexercised, and 
duties unperformed. 

Let me now conclude, with an apology for the somewhat 
unusual character of this address. A medical life, is a life 
of reflection, and scientific observation. 

The avocations of the closet, and sick room, call us off from 
the details of ordinary affairs, and perhaps no class of the com- 
munity, age more habitually averse to the routine of busi- _ 
ness. Prone as we are, in hours of leisure, to meditative 
thought, and in our more active pursuits, to recondite inves- 
tigations, and abstract discussion, we too frequently become 
neglectful in our civic duties. This has been my motive in 
quitting the beaten track, and instead of occupying your 
time, with a disquisition upon professional ethics, or an essay 
upon some practical, or theoretical questions in medical sci- 
ence, I have regarded the New Jersey Medical Society, ra- 
ther as a civic institution, the creature of the law, established 
for a social purpose, than as a body of philosophers, engaged 
in the treatment of disease. : 

New Jersey has contributed her full quota of enterprise, 
and talent, in all other departments of human affairs. The 
walks of mercantile life, the theatres of industrial energy, 
the bench—-the bar—the halls of legislation, are graced on 
every side by bright stars from the galaxy of genius, claim- 
ing the institutions of New Jersey, as the fountain of their 
light, though the illumination of their rays extends from 
ocean to ocean, and from the frozen plains of the north, to 
the southern boundaries of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Has the most noble, and dignified of all professions, contri- 
buted its proper share to this assemblage of distinction ?— 
Perhaps the query may admit an affirmative reply—but the 
medical profession of New Jersey, holds at the present mo- 
ment, the power to place her in advance of all her sisters, in 
the march of medical reform, and if in the few remarks, 
which time, and the important objects of this meeting 
have permitted me to offer, I should elicit an initiative 
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thought, which in its future developments, should lead to a 
result, so glorious, I shall feel myself in part released from 
the deep debt of gratitude, so justly due to the profession 
we delight to honor-——the State of my adoption, in which I 
have received so many proofs of courtesy and confidence, 
and my fellow members of this Society, whose patient at- 
tention, and kind countenance, demands, as believe me gen- 
tlemen, they heartfully receive --my, warmest thanks. 
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The following Resolution was adopted at the last Annual 
Meeting of this Society, viz: 

“Resolved, That the President of this Society, be autho- 
rized to appoint a Committee whose duty it shall be to en- 
quire into the expediency of establish me a fund for the relief 
of the families of such regularly licensed physicians through- 
out the State, as may hereafter die in lodigent circum- 
stances: and that the said Committee be instructed to report 
at the next meeting.” 

The Committee appointed under the above resolution re- 
spectfully report, that they have had the subject referred to 
them, under careful consideration. In approaching a sub- 
ject so fraught with interest to the profession, they regret 
that the difficulty of obtaining positive information, has pre- 
vented them from doing that full justice to it, which its in- 
trinsic merits would seem to demand. Treading, in a great 
Measure, upon new ground, they have felt the want, at 
every step, of that certain knowledge, which a familiarity 
with the practical working of similar organizations can 
alone supply. This is the more to be regretted, inasmuch 
as practical experience would seem to be essential to the 
successful creation of a comprehensive charity, such as is 
contemplated in the resolution. Such a charity, the Com- 
mittee are confident, would not only reflect the highest credit 
upon this body, but be instrumental in effecting a great 
amount of good. 
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No object can be more praiseworthy, than that under con- 
sideration. To relieve the necessities of the widow, and the 
orphan, is at all times one of the noblest exercises of charity; 
but, when these claimants upon our benevolence, are allied 
to us by the bonds of professional brotherhood, the duty be- 
comes doubly imperative. 

The moral and social results, to be anticipated from the 
association of the members of a liberal and enlightened pro- 
fession, for the purpose of sustaining each other when dis-_ 
ease, or misfortune, shall overtake them, would, of them- 
selves, justify the contemplated enterprise. There are few 
pursuits in which associated charity, can have a larger, or 
more fruitful field for its legitimate exercise, than the prac- 
tice of medicine. No occupation is perhaps so fruitful in 
risks to life, and health. Few,are more unfavorable to the 
acquisition of wealth, or whose members more frequently 
bequeath indigence to their families. — 

No rank, or grade, of the profession, would seem to be ex- 
empt from the contingencies sought to be provided against, 
in the contemplated charity. The most distinguished, for 
professional skill, and attainments, as well as those less 
known, have had their last hours embittered by the con- 
sciousness of being compelled to leave those most endeared 
to them, dependant upon the cold charity of the world, for a 
precarious subsistence. The Committee need but to refer to 
the instances of Sir Charles Bell in Europe, and of Profes- 
sors Godman, and Dewees in this country, to sustain the 
truth of the above remark. These are, however, but well 
known examples in its higher walks. They bear no pro- 
portion to the number of those which occur in the entire 
profession. There are perhaps few present, who cannot 
cali to mind some instance of a medical friend, or cotempo- 
rary, who, after a life of toil and sacrifice, has left his family 
with but a pittance for their support. 

It is to the task of preventing, as far as may be, the fu- 
ture recurrence of such melancholy accidents that your Com- 
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mittee would earnestly address themselves—a task, proved 
by the successful organization of similar institutions, both in 
this country, and in Europe, to be perefectly feasible. The 
creation of a charity by this society, the influence of which 
will be exerted in gladdening the hearts of the widow, and 
the orphan of the medical man, and soothing his last hours 
with the prospect of pecuniary aid, if needful, to his family, 
the Committee feel, would be an enviable epoch in its his+ 
tory. As the oldest state medical organization in the Uni- 
ted States, they are confident that it cannot but feel emulous 
of immediate, and energetic action, in so good a work. 

It has been stated that similar enterprises have been at- 
tempted, both in this country, and in Europe. Several of 
these have come to the knowledge of the Committee. An 
association, having for its object, the relief of the families of 
medical men, dying in indigent circumstances, has been in 
successful operation, in the city of London, for the last fifty 
years. It was commenced by seven individuals only, and 
has at this time, a funded capital of 225,000 dollars. It dis- 
tributes annually 7,500 dollars among the widows, and chil- 
dren, of its deceased members. The history of this society 
exhibits the startling fact, “that of the families of its mem- 
bers, deprived of their paternal head, nearly one fourth are 
left destitute,’ and dependant upon that charity for support. 

A similar society has recently been established in the 
city of Dublin, and is said to be in successful operation. The 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association of England has 
also established a “ Benevolent Fund,” for the same pure 
pose, “the management of which, the Committee are in- 
formed, covers nearly all that section of the kingdom, and is 
productive of the most gratifying results.” 

In our own country, too, the Committee are happy to say, 
that the profession are not altogether insensible to the claims 
of fraternal charity. They have been supplied with a copy of 
the Constitution and Bye Laws of the “New York Society 
for the relief of the Widows and Orphans of Medical men.” 
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That association was organized in 1842, is now in success- 
ful operation, and affords the most gratifying evidence of the 
entire expediency of such enterprises, in our country.— 
Though confined to the cities of New York, and Brooklyn, 
and their immediate neighborhood, it already numbers 70 
members, and has a capital of nearly 6000 dollars. Among 
its members the Committee are pleased to observe the names 
of Stearns, Mott, Stevens, Delafield, Post, Parker, and others, 
searcely less distinguished in their profession. A brief © 
sketch of some of the leading features of this institution, may 
not perhaps be out of place in this report. Each member 
pays an initiation fee of ten dollars, and an annual contribu- 
tion, of the same amount; the latter payable semi-annually. 
The sum of one hundred dollars, if paid within three months 
after his election, constitutes the person so paying, a life 
member, and is a compensation for all future pecuniary de- 
mands upon him. No member, who is an annual contribu- 
tor, shall be called upon to pay his annual subscription, for 
a longer period than twenty years, at the expiration of which 
time, he shall be considered a life-emember. The number of 
life members in 1848, was nineteen. Five members joined 
the society during that year, and three members have died 
since its organization, or during a period of six and a half 
years. The funds of the Institution are directed by law, to 
be invested, in bond and mortgage security upon real estate, 
in the cities of New York, and Brooklyn, and in stocks of 
the United States,and of the State of New York. The wi- 
dow of any member, having no child, and who has no es- 
tate, salary, or other provision, exceeding the yearly value of 
two hundred dollars, is entitled to receive annually, not less 
than one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and for each child 
under fifteen years, fifty dollars. These sums are to be in- 
creased, if the funds of the society permit. No family can 
draw upon the funds of the association, unless its deceased 
head, shall have been a contributor for two years, or more, 
previous to his death. 
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The above is the only instance of a similar enterprise, ih 
this country, of which the Committee have any knowledge. 
They believe that, with some modifications, its modus ope- 
randi would afford a satisfactory basis, upon which to erect 
a similar institution in New Jersey. 

The history of allthe above institutions proves conclusively 
the fact, that a few medical men can; by the annual pay- 
ment of a small sum of money, if it be well managed, accw+ 
mulate in a few years, a capital, the revenues from which; 
will be sufficient to meet all charitable demands, that may 
be made upon it. 

The Committee will now proceed to enquire into the pro- 
bable nature, and frequency, of those demands. There are; 
in their opinion, three legitimate objects to be attained by 
the proposed enterprise—viz: The relief of the physical 
wants of the families of deceased members, when in health: 
Relief of the sick, in such families, and assistance to super- 
annuated, or disabled members, during life. 

The relief of the physical necessities of such families, as 
are Jeft in indigent circumstances, will require the largest ex- 
penditure of the funds of the institution, inasmuch, as such 
demands will most probably exceed in frequency, all others. 
The experiénee » of the London Society, already referred to, 
is, that nearly one fourth of the families of its deceased mem- 
bers, require the aid of the association. It is probable that 
the proportion of recipients would not be so large in this 
country. Admitting, however, that the same proportion of 
cases should occur—if the experience of the New York So- 
ciety, be taken as a criterion, by which to estimate the de- 
gree of mortality among the contributors, there would not 
be a recipient for the favors of the trust, during a period of 
less than eight years. The Society referred to, it has been 
seen, lost but three members during a period of six and a 
half years. If this estimate be correct, the proposed asso- 
ciation would be called upon to support one family, during 
the first eight years of its existence. After the lapse of this 
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period, the demands upon the trust would most probably 
multiply with greater rapidity. The infancy of the institu- 
tion would, however, during this period, have passed over, 
and its funds have accumulated to such an extent as to be 
sufficient to meet all demands arising from such an increase. 

The relief of the sick, though not so frequent, would be a 
more pressing and immediate demand, and one that would 
require more prompt assistance. The drafts upon the Asso- — 
ciation from this cause, would therefore, ueither be so fre- 
quent, nor of such duration, as those required for the phy- 
sical support of the recipients. The custom of rendering pro- 
fessional services, in all such cases, free of charge, would 
materially diminish the demands from this cause. 

Relief to disabled or superannuated members, when in 
destitute circumstances, though not strictly comprised in the 
resolution which heads this report, would seem to be a le- 
gitimate subject for the consideration of the committee. The 
member, who has grown grey in the active duties of his pro- 
fession, without having received a just reward for his exer- 
tions, and who finds himself, from disease or decrepitude, 
no longer able to continue them, perhaps after having con- 
tributed his quota to the funds of the Association, for many 
years, should not be permitted to languish in want. It 
should be one of the highest aims of the society, to ena~ 
ble him to spend the evening of his life in comfort. The 
committee would therefore suggest, that some provision be 
made for this object. In their opinion, the contemplated 
charity would be imperfect without it. But the most im- 
portant question connected with the proposed enterprise, is 
the practicability of raising the requisite funds. The prin- 
cipal difficulty may be anticipated to arise here. It is the 
opinion of the committee, that sufficient pecuniary means 
can be accumulated, to insure the success of the undertak- 
ing, without imposing an onerous tax upon the contributors. 
The plan they would propose, as in all respects, the_most 


practicable, is by individual contribution. They have been 
14 
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favored, with the views of a distinguished physician of Phi- 
ladelphia, who has had much experience upon this part of 
the subject—and they take this opportunity of expressing 
their obligations to that gentleman, for much valuable mat- 
ter with which he has supplied them.* 

The experience of the gentleman referred to is, that to 
secure a weekly allowance of three dollars, in all cases of 
sickness, not the result of crime, among one hundred or 
more healthy individuals entering an association before their 
sixty-first year, it will require, in addition to the expenses of 
managing the trust, a yearly contribution of $3.25 
To secure decent funeral expenses to the families of 

those who may die, an additional contribution of 50 
To secure similar advantages to those who enter 

such an Association in health, and afterwards be- 

come affected with consumption, or other consti- 

tutional diseases, an additional sum of 1.00 
Which by adding the deficient fraction of 25 vents —— 

will make a total of $5.00 

kt would appear from the above statement, that, by the 
payment of five dollars per annum each, all the members of 
an Association, numbering one hundred or more, can be as- 
sured three dollars per week, during sickness, not the result 
of their own crimes. 

But the object of the contemplated fund, is not to relieve 
ail the contributors, but merely the families of those in indi- 
gent circumstances. The demands upon it, will therefore, 
be much less frequent, than in the case of a Beneficial Soci- 
ety, where each member who may be sick, is entitled to 
draw his weekly allowance, during indisposition. Again, 
several years would elapse, before each member would be- 
come a pensioner, upon the bounties of the society. These 
circumstances would give time for the funds, if judiciously 
managed, to accumulate to such an extent, as to insure am- 


*Dr. Reynell Coates 
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ple means for the fulfilment of all its pledges. But, to ren- 
der assurance doubly certain, the committee would recom- 
mend that the funds be allowed to aecumulate for a fixed 
period, say five or ten years, before any payments be made 
to contributors. 

If, for instanee, the initiation fee be fixed at five dollars, 
with an annual contribution of the same amount, and one 
hundred members be obtained, the association would com-. 
mence its operations with a capital of five hundred dollars. 
Such a capital would, if invested on bond and mortgage se- 
curity, at six per cent, and united with the annual payments 
similarly invested, amount in_tem years, to the sum of six 
thousand five hundred and ninety dollars, with an interest 
of three hundred and ninety-five dollars per annum—which 
latter added to the annual contribution would, even allow- 
ing that no additional subscribers to the society be obtained, 
during the above mentioned period, amount to an annual 
revenue of eight hundred and ninety-five dollars: a sum in 
the opinion of the committee, every way suflicient for the 
purposes of the association at its commencement. An ad- 
ditional capital might probably be accumulated, by the insti- 
tution of life memberships, with payments in advance. Some 
aid might also be anticipated from donations, after a few 
years. 

It will be seen from the above calculation that the propos- 
ed institution could, at the end of ten years, expend annual- 
ly the sum of eight hundred and ninety-five dollars, without 
encroaching on its invested funds, But if the London so- 
ciety increased in fifty years, from seven members, to its 
present large numbers, and handsome capital, may we not 
safely presume upon an increase, though not, perhaps in the 
same ratio. During the first six months of the year 1842, 
that institution sustained thirty-one widows, and fourteen or- 
phan children, and paid out three thousand two hundred 
dollars ; yet notwithstanding this large outlay, there was an 
addition of five hundred dollars, made to the funded capital 
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of the comp:ny during that period. If such results have 
been realized in England, may not New Jersey reasonably 
hope to do good, though on a smaller scale. May not the 
circle of her medical charities be anticipated to widen 
with coming years, and the influence of example. 

In naming one hundred, as the probable number of contri- 
butors, the committee believe they have formed a tolerably 
correct estimate. Judging from such imperfeet statistics, as 
they have been able to obtain, there are from two hundred 
and fifty, to three hundred regularly licensed physicians, in 
active practice in the State, a majority of whom, are sup- 
posed to be favorable to the project. But if no more than 
fifty names be obtained at the commencement, the associa- 
tion would commence under favorable auspices. If the 
number of members were small, so also would be the num- 
ber of demands upon the charity of the institution. 

If, as has already been suggested, provision for life-mem- 
berships, and donations be made, the increased amount of 
capital that might thus be made to flow into the associa- 
tion at its commencement, would materially advance its pro- 
gress. The payment in advance ofa certain sum, say fifty 
dollars, at the time of his application, might be made to con- 
stitute the individual a life member. If due provision were 
made, an occasional donation, either from wealthy or chari- 
table members of the profession, or perhaps from non-pro- 
fessional persons, might also be anticipated. The New York 
Society, acting upon this presumption, has established the 
honorary title of Benefactor. The payment of one hundred 
dollars, by a person not a member of the profession, or of 
one hundred and fifty dollars by a member, constitutes the 
person so paying, a “Benefactor of the Society.” 

In regard to the management of the funds of the proposed 
institution, the committee would remark, that so far as they 
are aware, the only mode of investment, authorised by the 
Orphan’s Court of New Jersey, for the funds of Orphans, 
is by bond and mortgage security on real estate. They 
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would therefore recommend a similar mode of investment, 
as in all respects the most advantageous. 

Your committee are divided upon the question, whether 
the proposed charity, shall be incorporated with this socie- 
ty, or be organized, as a separate institution. A minority 
is in favor of a separate organization, meeting at the same 
time, and place, with this body. The majority, think that 
it would be more advantageous to unite them. Two ad- . 
vantages, would, in their opinion, accrue from their union, 
viz: greater facility and economy, in the management of 
the trust: and, a more thorough enlisting of the ‘esprit du 
corps’ of the profession of the State, in favor of the enter- 
prise. 

Greater economy, because, by such an arrangement the 
officers of the State society, might, to a great extent, be 
made the officers of the trust. A small addition to their pre- 
sent salaries, would compensate them for any extra labor, 
they would have to incur. The principal consideration, af- 
ter the foundation of the association, would be to secure the 
prompt payment of the annual dues. Arrangements would 
have to be made, for urging payment upon tardy and dis- 
tant members, and these, to be effectual, would have to be 
made in every county of the State. To effect this by local 
organizations, would be both expensive and uncertain. By 
an union with the parent society, the officers of the district 
societies, might be made the agents of the trust. The great- 
er economy of such an arrangement, will be apparent. 

Such a plan, the committee believe, would more thorough- 
ly enlist the ‘esprit du corps’ of the profession, in favor of 
the enterprise, from the following considerations, The as- 
sociation, to be successful, must extend itself throughout the 
State. Isolated practitioners, having but little personal 
communication, must necessarily make up the sum of the 
contributors. Between these, there exists at present, no 
bond of union, save that supplied by their relationship to the 
State society. To create such a bond, by a separate insti- 
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tution would be diffieult, if not impossible: and even were 
it possible, it would be, in the opinion of the majority of 
your committee, a work of supererogation to create afresh 
that which already exists, and which they believe can be 
made available for the purpose. Further, a separate organ- 
isation would, it is believed, weaken the already flagging 
interest of the profession in this body, by diverting it into 
another channel; while an union of the two would awaken 
a fresh feeling for it, as the parent of so benevolent an en- 
terprise. Individual interest, and a becoming professional 
pride, might thus be made, to unite in sustaining both the 
parent and its praiseworthy offspring. 

Thus far, the practicability of founding the proposed fund, 
would seem to be established. But the committee, regret to 
say, that there exists, an insuperable barrier, to the success 
of the projeet, in the present charter of this society. Un- 
willing to hazard an opinion, upon their own responsibility, 
they have taken legal advice, upon this point. From the 
tenor of that advice, and their own convictions, founded 
upon a careful examination of the act of incorporation, they 
are unanimously of the opinion, that, when fairly interpre- 
ted, there is nothing in the spirit, or design of that instru- 
ment, that would sustain such an addition to its present 
powers. It will, therefore, be necessary to procure from the 
Legislature, an addition to the privileges already granted in 
that document. This, they believe, might easily be effected 
by means of a supplement, to the present charter, specifying 
the nature and object of the proposed association. They 
have obtained, from a legal gentleman of high standing, a 
form for such a supplement, which they present, with this 
report, for the consideration of the society. 

In conclusion, the committee, though at the risk of unne- 
cessary repetition, would urge the founding of the proposed 
fund, for a reason not hitherto sufficiently insisted upon.— 
They would urge it as a means of strengthening and perpetu- 
ating the existence of this body, as a means of sustaining and 
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fostering that esprit du corps, upon which the medical Society 
of New Jersey depends, more than upon any other agency, 
for its existence and prosperity. The contributors to such a 
fund, being also members of this body, and feeling them- 
selves bound together, by the combined ties of professional 
amity, and interest, would, it is believed, repair to its meet- 
ings with renewed energy. They would feel, that to sus- 
tam the parent, would be but to sustain its charitable off- | 
spring. Charity would operate in this instance, as it always 
does, by covering a multitude of imperfections, and our time- 
honored institution, never, perhaps, more endangered than 
at present, by a false publie sentiment, would have made 
one step more, in accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
the demands of the profession: 
All of which, the committee respectfully submit, &c. &¢. 


Signed, Q. Gispox, 
L. Conrpicrt, 
0. - TAaYLor, 
E. J. MArsu, 


Committee. 





MINUTES OF THE LATE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the “Medical Society of New 
Jersey,’’ convened at Elwell’s Hotel, Camden, Nov. 18thy 
1849, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Dr. John H. Phillips, 2d Vice President, took the chair, 
and called the meeting to order. 

Dr. Wm. Pierson, the Reeording Secretary, being absent, 
on motion of Dr. J. B. Munn, Dr. Thomas J. Satmders was 
appointed Secretary pro tempore. 

The minutes of last meeting, not being on hand, the coun- 
ties were called in order, for delegates. Ten district socie- 
ties were represented, viz: Somerset, Hunterdon, Morris, 
Monmouth, Mercer, Burlington, Camden, Gloucester, Sa- 
lem, and Cumberland. A number of physicians were pre- 
sent, not delegates, but members of various District socie- 
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ties. Also, Doctors Benjamin H. Coates, Isaac Parrish, Jo- 
seph Warrington, and Reynell Coates, of Philadelphia ; and 
Dr. Wilnorer Worthington, of West Chester, Pa. 

On motion of Dr. B. H. Stratton, it was 

“Resolved, That all physicians not delegates, who may be 
present, be invited to seats in this meeting.”’ 

An essay was read by Dr. O. H. Taylor, 3d V.ce Presi- 
dent, entitled, “Medical Reform, and the present system of 
Medical Instruetion:’’ upon its conclusion, the thanks of the 
society were voted to Dr. Taylor, and a copy of the address 
requested for publication. . 

Dr. Q. Gibbon, from the committee on the Benevolent 
Fund, appointed at the annual meeting, made a detailed re- 
port, in favor of its being established, and presented the 
form of a supplement to the medical law, calculated to ef- 
fect the object in view. The report was accepted. The 
form was amended and adopted; and, Drs. J. W. C. Evans, 
J. B. Coleman, and J. H. Phillips, were appointed a com- 
mittee, to procure from the next legislature, the passage of 
the supplement as framed and amended. 

The President, (Dr. Jos. Fithian,) presented, and read a 
communication, from Dr. Lorenzo F. Fisler, of Camden, de- 
fining his position as a licentiate. After some remarks had 
been made by Dr. Fithian and others, in corroboration, Dr. 
0. H. Taylor, moved the following preamble and re-solu~ 
tion, which were unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas, many years ago, our highly respected fellow- 
citizen, Dr. Lorenzo Fisler, regularly, and legally subjected 
himself to an examination, before the proper board of ex- 
aminers, for the district in which he then resided, and duly 
received from them, the usual certificate, entitling him to 
a diploma of license, from the “Medical Society of New Jer- 
sey,” which certificate was afterwards, for a long time lost ; 
moreover, whereas, much misapprehension upon this subject, 
has occurred, giving rise to erroneous statements, question- 
ing the reception of a certificate by Dr. Fisler, and in other 
respects, doing him injury in his professional reputation, or 
interest—therefore, 
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“Resolved, That the President of the “New Jersey Medi- 
cal Society,’’ be authorized to issue a diploma of license to 
the said Dr. Fisler, in a manner which he shall deem most 
agreeable to the feelings of the recipient, and best calculated 
to make amends for the unintentional injustice committed 
by the society in the premises,’’ 

Dr. Joseph Parrish presented the following preamble and 
resolutions : 


“ Whereas, the Medical Society of New Jersey having ex- © 
isted, since the year 1772, and having, during most ef that 
time, since its organisation, been active in promoting the in- 
terests of the medical profession ; and, whereas, the policy 
of separating the teaching, and licensing —— having been 
early adopted, and always acted upon, by the medical pro- 
fession of New Jersey—it is therefore, 

“Resolved, That the testimony of this society, is decided- 
ly in favor of establishing boards of examiners, separate from 
the medical faculties of the different medical schools. 

“Resolved, That our representatives to the next meeting 
of the American Medical Association, be instructed to sup- 
port such action as may be taken by the Association, upon 
this subject, as will accord with the principles and experi- 
ence of this society.” 


Which were read, considered, and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Lilly, it was 

Ordered, That the Treasurer be authorised and instructed, 
to purchase a copy of the proceedings of the “American 
Medical Association,” for the year 1849, for each of the 
District societies. 

On motion of Dr. Blauvelt, the following was adopted : 


“Resolved, That hereafter the notices of the annual and 
semi-annual meetings of this society, be published with the 
regular proceedings of the society, in the “New Jersey 
Medical Reporter.” 


The bill of Dr. R. M. Cooper, as delegate to the American 
Medical Association, ($24.00) and the bill of A. S. Barber, 
for printing ($3.50), were respectively ordered to be paid 
by the Treasurer. 

—* till 3 o’clock, P. M. 

1 
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At 3 o’elock, P. M., Dr. Phillips again took the chair, and 
the society came to order. 

Dr. J. B. Coleman, from the Standing Committee, present- 
ed the following eommunication : 
“To the Medical Society of New Jersey : 


The undersigned, Standing Committee of your body, 
hereby recommend, that the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, be conferred upon Dr. Jonn Bowne, of Hunter- 
don, Naruawn W. Conpicr, of Morris, and Jacon T. B. Sx1i- 
man, of Middlesex counties, licensed practitioners of many 
years standing. 

James B. Coteman, 
J. J. Downy, 
J. L. Tarior.” 
Camden, Nov. 13, 1849. 
Which was read, and in accordance with the by-laws, 
laid over until the annual meeting, to be then acted upon. 
Ordered, that Dr. English, the Treasurer, pay the bill of 
expenses for the day. 
The Society then adjourned. 
Tuos. J. Saunprrs, 
Secretary, pro tem. 





LUNATIC ASYLUMS; AND THE DUTY OF PHYSICIANS RE- 
SPECTING THEM. 


Read before the “Medical Society af Gloucester County,” 
New Jersey, at its Semi-/Innual meeting, Oct, 31, 1849. 
By Taos. J. Saunpers, M. D. 

Gentlemen :—One of the distinguishing features of Ame- 
rican character, is the disposition to indulge in acts of prac- 
tical benevolence. A kindly feeling, prevails among all 
classes of society, towards those who are in affliction, and 
means are seldom wanting to relieve distress. In private life, 
this is particularly to be seen, and, as an evidence of the 
fact, we have only to show to the foreigner, visiting our 
shores, the streets of our cities, destitute of mendicants, and 
our villages, without an apparent pauper. The people of 
our country, have been so trained, that no sight would be 
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more revolting to them, than to be constantly surrounded by 
beggars. If a small community becomes aware of the fact, 
that suffering exists, there are those, who are always ready 
to lend a helping hand, and to give a word of comfort. The 
spirit, which animates the individual, has given tone to the 
masses. Our respective Legislatures, are almost always 
ready to do an essentially good action—one, which brings 
into play, the better feelings of the heart—one, which is cal-., 
culated to ameliorate the condition of any class, over whom- 
they have control. And, this example is not lost, when we 
come to the lower, and less important subdivisions of our 
government, The executive power of a county, is con- 
stantly engaged in doing good, and so it may be said of our 
townships. We build palaces for our poor, furnish them 
with fertile acres, from which they can raise their bread, 
and failing in this, make up their deficiencies, from the pub- 
lic purse. We make the prison a mere place for absenteeism 
from the world. Dungeons and chains, are among the 
things that once were, unless some refractory delinquent 
should so lose sight of his own true interest, as to court ex- 
traordinary punishment, by perverseness of behavior. The 
unfortunate are treated with humanity, are clothed, fed, and 
eventually discharged, men and women as before, and not 
degraded to the level of the brute. Criminals, are recogniz- 
ed as human beings, have their wants ministered unto with 
assiduity, and forfeit no claim to the rights of man, until the 
law seizes them as its legitimate victims. Public sentiment 
regulates these things, and it would be as surprising to find 
one in authority, exercising tyrannical sway, over those, 
whose misfortunes had brought them to the Alms-House, or 
those, whose irregularities had consigned them to the walls 
of a prison, as it would have been years ago, to find senti- 
ments of real humanity prevailing in the official mind. A 
storm of indignation, would be poured out upon him, who, 
forgetting the claims of his fellow-men, would take advan- 
tage of their depressed condition, and treat them with bar 
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barity. The finger of scorn, would be levelled at him with 
unerring certainty, and the withering blight of an odious 
name, would be fastened upon him, at once. Scarcely any 
one, would have the moral courage to brave public opinion, 
to such an extent, as to be guilty of positive acts of arbitrary 
violence, and no one would be tolerated, who was notori- 
ously cruel and vindictive. The heart of the American 
public, is in the right place. In the plenitude of the favors, 
which it has pleased an all-wise Providence, to shower upon 
us as a people, we have still remembered, that we have a 
duty to perform towards our fellows in adversity—and, it 
would almost seem, that in propotion to the benefits confer- 
red, were our endeavors to be actively engaged in works of 
philanthropy. 

But, the noblest impulse which has stirred the American 
heart, is that, which has raised up in many of the states of 
this Union, magnificent structures, for the reception of those 
who are bereft of reason. In the olden time, and in other 
lands, spacious castles, with their long ranges of rooms, were 
erected only for the accommodation of the man of noble 
blood, his family, friends and retainers—but now, in this 
country particularly, should you see a massive range of 
walls, pierced for an hundred windows, crowned with all 
the evidenees of a strict architectural taste, the whole thrown 
together, in accordance with a style of building, which has 
graced some anterior period of history, and situated, perhaps, 
on a commanding height, with beautiful lawns and well ar- 
ranged shrubbery in front, a dense primitive forest in the 
rear, and large cultivated fields all around—a thousand 
chances to one are there, that it is intended for the reception 
of those who suffer from a disordered intellect, and is called 
a Lunatic Asytum. For its erection, the sovereign people 
have given of their substance—for its maintenance, they 
contribute cheerfully, whenever it is necessary. They look 
upon it with that kind of satisfaction, incident to an act of 
well-doing, and regard it as a secure place of refuge, should 
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it be so ordered, in the course of human events, that the 
hand of the smiter should be laid heavily upon them—that 
the balance wheel of the mind should give way, and the 
whole of the intellectual organism, should be surrendered up 
to riet and confusion. Splendid charities, are these Asy- 
lums, and destined to go down to posterity, marking an 
eventful period, in the history of the eivilized world! They 
will indicate to coming generations, the time, when the pub- 
lic mind had become so far humanized, as to adopt rational 
modes of treatment, for the restoration of the wandering in- 
tellect. Those who come after us, and who are living in a 
state of advancement, which we of the present day should 
consider, little short of that which precedes the millenium, 
may experience a satisfaction, in knowing the period and 
under what auspices, we emerged from comparative barbar- 
ism. Our hospitals, asylums, prisons, and institutions, for 
the general diffusion of knowledge, will be looked to, and, 
from the history of these, the question will be definitely set- 
tled. We have a direct interest then, in maintaining the re- 
putation of the age in which we live, for deeds of true be- 
nevolence, beyond that of the more transitory gratification, 
which the practice of the virtue affords. 

To the honor, of the true disciples of medicine, be it said, 
that almost to a man, they have raised the voice of encou- 
ragement, in favor of the establishment of Lunatic Asylums, 
by state authority. Bound by no narrow notions of policy, 
they have taken a fair view of the ground, and generally 
have been foremost, in meeting the objections urged by 
those, whose slight acquaintance, with the objects to be se- 
cured, had led them into opposition, they scarcely knew 
why. In every neighborhood, the intelligent practitioner of 
medicine, has an influence almost unbounded upon certain 
points. Should a question be raised, which involves the 
sanitary condition of his locality, or which concerns the phy- 
sical well-being of certain classes of the community, all eyes 
are instantly turned to the one, who has resolved their diffi- 
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culties of that character, for the last half century ; or, to him, 
who has lately assumed the mantle of the elder, and who 
wears it gracefully, and confidently. From the decision, 
there is no appeal. When uttered, its mark is left upon the 
public mind, never to be obliterated. No autocrat, exer- 
cises a more absolute power, than a physician, in the line of 
his profession, if he has the entire confidence of the people, 
among whom he lives and moves—and, it is well that such 
is the case, else, very often, strange conclusions would be 
arrived at, and no less strange would be the thoughts, and 
actions of the multitude, on subjects, of which, generally, 
they are not acquainted with the single principle involved, 
The diffusion of correct views, respecting Lunatic Asylums, 
is to be ascribed chiefly to physicians. They have stood up 
fairly, as the body-guard of the policy, which dictated their 
creation, have earnestly advocated them, on the plea of obe- 
dience to the ordinary dictates of humanity, and, have al- 
ways considered their presence, as ove of the evidences of 
more enlightened sentiments, prevailing throughout the 
world, regarding the basis, upon which our noble profession 
rests. It becomes our duty then, having advanced thus far, 
to sustain them promptly, and not to suffer them to droop, 
and languish for want of sufficient encouragement. A plain 
duty, I conceive it to be, so long as the management may be 
considered as irreproachable—in other words, so long as 
they are under the government of educated men, who ad- 
here strictly to the well established platform, upon which 
medicine is founded, and who are not running hither and 
thither, after every new fangled invention. 

In New Jersey, we have an institution, large and commo- 
dious. lt is by far, more extensive, than avy other build- 
ing in the state, and embodies every improvement, which 
the practice of modern times, has brought into vogue. It is 
in its infancy, it is true, and has not, as yet, its rooms crowd- 
ed with occupants. Under the present form of government, 
it will take time to fill it completely. The superintendent 
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is a man of acknowledged ability—all that a votary of our 
science could desire. His appointment, was not in entire 
accordance with the wishes of the profession throughout the 
state, for it was thought by many, that there was little need 
of stepping beyond our territorial limits to find one possessing 
all the requisite qualifications for the post—and, lam wil- 
ling to admit, that it was not pleasant to me, to see our pro- 
minent practitioners passed by, as though it was totally im- 
practicable, to select from among them, one ¢ompetent to” 
perform the duties of the station. But this, is a matter of 
small import, when we take into consideration, the great ob- 
jects, which such an establishment is designed to secure — 
We should not suffer the general good to be impaired by an 
opposition, founded upon a principle so selfish, as that of 
wounded professional pride. Such a course, would be un- 
wise, and at the same time, unjust to the individual, who 
has been called to preside over, and guard the interests of 
the Asylum. 

It is to be feared, that the time is approaching, when @ 
spirit of demagogueism, will endeavor to scatter the seeds 
abroad, of a feeling, somewhat hostile to the free develop- 
ment of all that is needful, to sustain the institution. It has 
become too much the practice in our country, to give a wil- 
ling ear to every thing, that is uttered against the manage- 
ment of large establishments, which derive their sustenance 
from pecuniary aid, furnished by the people—and, there are 
individuals always ready to foster this feeling, im order to ad- 
vance some private interest. I should not be surprised, at 
any time, to know that a systematic attack was contempla- 
ted against our Lunatic Asylum, in order to give vent to the 
spleen of some one of the political parties, notwithstanding 
the feeling has been so general, among the people at large, 
in favor of its erection. The benefits to be derived from it, 
probably will not be denied, but the manner of conducting 
it will be assailed, and an attempt will be made to embar- 
rass its proper working. Political parties, are not apt to be 
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scrupulous, respecting such matters. It would be well, for 
the medical profession, to be ready at all times, to repel any 
unreasonable assaults—to stand up manfully, and roll back 
any reactionary feeling, that may be produced by motives, 
originating in a source so impure. The germ of opposition, 
I think, has been laid in a neighboring county.* The proper 
authorities, have appropriated the means, to erect an Asylum, 
in connection with the Alms-House, and, in justification, 
say, that it will save a vast sum of money yearly, and will 
be amply sufficient for the accommodation of incurable pa- 
tients. This may be right, but the idea will suggest itself, that 
probably the movement may have been dictated by a lurk- 
ing hostility, to the institution established by the state. It may 
be remembered, that nearly all our buildings, for the accom- 
modation of paupers, have had the usual appendage of a mad- 
house. In these, the lunatic poor, were confined~and, to 
remedy the evils, which they engendered, was one of the 
prominent reasons, for erecting an edifice, at the expense of 
the state, and placing it under the charge of one, well ac- 
quainted with the treatment of the insane, and who would 
devote his entire attention to it. Proper care, cannot be ex- 
ercised, and proper influences of a moral character, cannot 
be brought to bear, upon the unfortunate victims of insani- 
ty, in a mere county mad-house—the thing is impossible, un- 
less the Steward is a man of greater intellectual capacity, 
than those who are generally selected. Asylums for the in- 
sane, may be constructed with propriety, in every county of 
the state, provided, they are made essentially, what they 
purport to be—but, a warning voice should be raised, against 
making them mere depositories of the afflicted, in order to 
secure a saving of a few dollars to the county treasury. 

A word, now in conclusion. As I have before remarked, 
our profession exercises a commanding influence, over the 
masses of the people, in matters of this kind. Should phy- 
sicians generally take the stand, that the interference of 


— 


one 
* Burlington. 
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demagogues should be resisted to the death, and that it 
would be right, that it would be humane, to encourage the 
state institution, to the exclusion of all others, unless con- 
ducted upon similar principles; then we should have eventu- 
ally, after a full trial had been secured, a quiet and well-or- 
dered retreat, where the diseased mind could be restored to 
its original tone, if the nature of the case admitted of a cure. 
A responsibility rests upon ts as a class, and this subject 
should receive the serious consideration of every member of 
our fraternity, throughout the state of New Jersey. 





BURLINGTON COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE UTERUS, ON THE FEMALE CONSTITUTION. 


“in Address, delivered before the Burlington County 
_ Medical Society, Oct. 16,1849. By Joseph Parrish, M. D. 
; Printed by order of the Society. 


Members of the Medical Society,—The assembling of our- 
selves together on this occasion, offers a fit opportunity for 
the discharge of an obligation, which, by your appointment 
is due at my hands; and in attempting to redeem it, you 
will allow me to read a rather discursive essay on the in- 
fluence of the uterus on the female constitution; the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of which, taken together with the fact 
of its greater susceptibility to morbid impressions, renders 
the subject one of unusual interest. Although the human 
female possesses a finer frame, and a more delicate organ- 
ization than man, she is liable to a greater variety of disor- 
ders, dependent in considerable measure upon mere sexual 
formation, and is required by the unalterable laws of na- 
ture, to endure more real suffering in a condition of health, 
than falls to the lot of the stronger sex under the effects of 
even painful, and protracted disease. The lengthened pro- 
cess of gestation alone, with its multiform developments of 
sympathetic affections, elaborates a series of changes in the 
habits of her constitution, to endure whieh the physical en- 
ergies ?" the strongest man would seem totally unequal,— 
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and even before she becomes fitted for the performance of 
the gestative function—while yet im the years of childhood, 
she may be visited with some affliction peculiar to her kind; 
—at that period also, when she emerges from the budding 
of youth, to the bloom of early wonanhood, she is surround- 
ed with dangers, and looks forward with fearfal anticipa- 
tions, which none but those who have realized them can 
comprehend. If nature be at all in fault, her danger is 
greatly inereased. If she be prematureby visited with a co- 
pious menstrual flow, the vital forces sink below the stand- 
ard of perfect health; or if the menstrual period be pro- 
tracted beyond the time forits approach unter ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the system becomes disordered with a variety 
of symptoms, whicly may exhibit themselves in a greater or 
lesser degree of violence, as there may be more or less ine- 
quality in the nervous and sanguine temperaments. To en- 
quire into the pathology and treatment of some of these af- 
fections, shall be my chief object on this occasion; and with- 
out attempting to support any of the various theories which 
have obtained from time to time, with reference to the mo- 
dus -operandi of the sympathetic relations which exist be- 
tween the uterus, and other parts of the body, I propose 
simply to offer the result of my own experience, and leave 
you, gentlemen, to form your own conclusions, as to how 
much attention onght to be paid to the uterine functions, 
when treating even ordinary diseases, which are not de- 
pendent upon sexua! pecuiiarities. Having the medical su- 
pervision of a family of females, numbering on an average, 
one hundred and fifty individuals, most of whom are be- 
tween the ages of twelve and seventeen years,I have en- 
joyed some opportunity of observation upon this subject. 
They occupy the same building, partake of a common 
diet, and are engaged when in health, in the prosecution of 
studies, beginning with the elementary branches of an En- 
glish education, and rising to the higher pursuits of mathe- 
maties, the languages, drawing, music, &c. &c. I propose 
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to show that most of the diseases that 1 have been called 
upon to treat in these young persons, and those of the same 
class, who come under daily observation in private practice, 
owe their origin to uterine derangement. Hysteria, 
hemeptysis, asthma, coughs, head-aches, pains in the breast, 
and other ordinary, and some anomalous affections, may be 
generally traced to irregularity or deficiency in the uterine 
function. While there can be no doubt that these diseases - 
occur in young wemen, with perfect menstrual develop- 
ment, experience teaches that in the majority of instances 
they are dependent upon the generative system; because, 
with a restoration or regulation of the menses, the diseases 
become either greatly modified, or entirely disappear ; and 
where it is beyond the power of our art, to restore the natu- 
ral uterine action, they continue without relief. ‘Two of the 
inmates of this family, each about seventeen years of age, 
from widely distant sections of the country, and with very 
different early habits, both of them possessing highly culti- 
vated minds, and apparently in the enjoyment of perfeet 
health, have been subject to attacks of asthma, which oc- 
curred at the menstrual peried; and as this period with 
each, arrived nearly at the same time, the affection appeared 
simultaneously in both ;—for several months these patients 
were brought to the infirmary at stated intervals, and placed 
under my care. It was found, thatthey were menstruating 
with diffieulty at the time of the attack, that the asth- 
ma was sympathetic of dysmenorrhea; and that with the 
entire subsidence of the catamenial flow, the asthmatic 
symptoms disappeared. The treatment of the parexysms 
consisted of hot mustard pediluvie, hip baths, assafetida 
enemata, dry cups to the spine, free purgation, &e. &c.,— 
and between the attacks, a tonic plan of treatment was en- 
joined, with exercise, bathing, and other hygienic remedies, 
caleulated to establish the vigor of the uterine function. Un- 
der this course of management, they menstruated freely, reco- 
vered from the asthma, and enjoyed general good health af- 
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terwards. Three others, all from the south, were attacked 
with chorea, which continued obstinate while the uterine 
action remained deficient, the ferruginous and aloetic treat- 
ment was adopted in each case, with quinine and assafeti- 
da, &c. Under this treatment, the matrix began bye and 
bye, to yield the catamenial secretion copiously, the mus- 
cular contortions subsided, and the patients recovered rapid- 
ly. That the chorea in these cases, was entirely depen- 
dent upon the languid condition of the uterus, I do not pre- 
tend to say, but that it was ungovernable till the menstrual 
discharge was fairly established, seems to prove that nature, 
aided as she was, by supporting and soothing medication, 
was unable to accomplish the cure, till the womb responded 
to the remedies employed, and supplied in sufficient abun- 
dance its natural secretion. In private practice, several 
instances corroborative of this fact, have come under my 
observation; and one lamentable case occurred, where the 
uterus failed to act, and the patient died. This poor girl 
had never fairly menstruated, a slight show having appear- 
ed only once or twice. Her case presented the characteris- 
tic signs of chorea, in the most aggravated form that I ever 
beheld them ; she was in very humble life, and deprived of 
many advantages that are within the reach of others better 
circumstanced, and the early part of her sickness was neg- 
lected, owing to the fact that the contortions of her face and 
limbs were attributed to habit ; so that scolding and ridicule 
took the place of proper remedial measures, in order to cure 
her. Iron and aloes, hip baths, mustard to the lumbar re- 
gion, a blister over the cervical vertebre, musk, cimicifuga, 
shower bath, &c. &e. &c., were all tried without success, I 
believed then, and am still of the opinion, that had she been 
in a situation where she couldj have received the attention 
that is necessary in such cases, the uterine action might have 
been established, and that she would have recovered. There 
is no disease however, more dependent upon the sexual sys- 
tem than hysteria, and I use the term here in the limited 
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sense in which it is generally received, though always as- 
sociating it in my mind, with whatever symptoms may pre- 
sent themselves, that can be traced to uterine sympathy.— 
And I will now attempt to describe two highly interesting 
cases of hysteria, and the treatment pursued in each of them. 
One, is a young girl of sixteen, tall, with well developed 
muscular system, light hair, ruddy complexion, and of gene- 
ral healthy appearance. Her mother sought my advice to 
relieve herconvulsions. It was stated that many years ago 
she had a fall from a hay-mow and injured the skull, so as 
to render a surgical operation necessary,—the nature of the 
operation was unknown; her convulsions were hence at- 
tributed by her parents, to some injury of the head received 
at that time. When attacked by them, her struggles were 
violent, and her screams terrific, she would suddenly rise 
from her chair, run into the yard or street crying for help, 
and fall in a fit. Her temper was exceedingly irritable:—at 
times she refused to work, and was even violent in; language 
and gesture towards her nearest friends. The case excited 
a great deal of interest in the neighborhood, some thought 
a piece of bone was in her brain, others supposed her to 
have a tape worm, as her appetite was extremely variable, 
and at times unnatural; others again called her disease epi- 
lepsy, while some said that it was the effect of changes in 
the moon, as her attacks were periodical. So that the poor 
girl and her parents were driven almost frantic by the 
doubts, and fears, and hopes, that alternately took possession 
of their minds, Being told that time, and faithful perseve- 
rance in the application of remedies, would be necessary to 
ensure a fair prospect of her recovery, they thought to be 
gratified by an immediate cure, and the so-called science of 
psycology was brought to her aid; but its magic touch 
could not relieve, or even improve her, and, her parents 
finally agreed to submit to medical treatment. Upon enquiry 
about her catamenia, it was found that their return was re- 
gular, but the quantity was deficient, and the evacuation at- 
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tended with pain. She was recommended to take exercise 
freely in the open air, employ herself regularly with active 
household duties, and use the iron and aloetic preparations 
as they might be prescribed from time to time—this system 
was adopted, and carefully executed. In less than three 
months, she recovered entirely under the use of the Pilule : 
Ferri: Carbonatis, the menstrual flow being fully esta- 
blished, and all things doing well. 

The other is an intelligent young woman, of about 
twenty years of age, who from some impropriety, became 
irregular in the performance of her menstrual function. 
When she came under my care, I found her muscles 
soft and undeveloped, the circulation rather feeble, particu- 
larly in the cutaneous capillaries, and the uterine show 
very irregular in its appearance, and deficient in quantity; 
her temperament lymphatic, though with a well cultivated 
and naturally acute intelligence. Soon after the uterine ir- 
regularity was discovered, she became the victim of facial 
and temporal neuralgia, sometimes hemicrania, and some- 
times clavus-hystericus were present. These attacks came 
on whenever the nervous system was disturbed by any sud- 
den impression, whether of fright, joy, or any other strong 
emotion: though they were more violent at the menstrual 
period ; the catemenia were never present more than two 
days,—oftener twenty-four hours, and frequently a less pe- 
riod of time was the extent of their existence, In this case 
a rigid system of hygienic treatment seemed to promise the 
most good. It was recommended in conjunction with the 
carbonate of iron, and other tonic remedies; during the 
paroxysms, assafeetida enemata, hip baths, and pediluvie, 
with chloroform as a local anasthetic, and by inhalation, 
afforded the most relief. The carbonate of iron seemed af- 
ter a while to irritate the stomach, and the citrate of iron 
and quinine was substituted—they were all faithfully tried, 
as was quinine in large doses during the intermissions, with- 
out any apparent good result. Under its use however, the 
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cervical portion of the spine became the seat of acute pain, 
and the region under the left clavicle—which alternated 
strangely between these two localities, till it spent itself there, 
and performed a metastatic rote to the diaphragm ;—here 
all the symptoms of impending suffocation, hiccough, &c. be- 
came manifest in turn, and the patient, wearied with conti- 
nued suffering; became langtid in spirits, and begart to as- 
sume a cachectic appearance. She was then pat under the - 
use of black hellebore, in conjunction with the carbonate 
of iron. She continued this for several weeks without any 
evidence of its emmenagogue properties. The trunk of the 
body became relieved and her neuralgia returmed, during a 
violent paroxysm of which, she suddenly fell asleep, as if 
from exhaustion—her slumber was gentle as an mfant—and 
after an hour or two of repose, she roused suddenly, and fell 
into a condition resembling hemiphlegia, her head was in- 
clined to the left side, her eyes staring and fixed upon the 
wall, and the extremities of the left side apparently paralyz- 
ed. She was’ not sensible of ordinary friction upon the af- 
fected part, though sire could readily feel the sharp prick of 
a pin, or the pinching of the skim betweén the fingers. It 
was quite difficult to rouse her, but when once disturbed, 
though naturally a sweet tempered and amiable person, she 
was irritable, and abrupt in conversation and manner. 
Friction over the extremities was resorted to, until warmth 
was restored to the surface, theugh she continued in this 
condition for about twelve hours. It terminated in a parox- 
ysm of crying, and she continued much better for several 
days. She had no recollection of what was being said or 
done around her. Again, the pectoral muscles and dia- 
phragm became the seat of convulsion, and she appeared to 
suffer almost beyond the power of endurance with violent 
asthmatic symptoms, which seemed continually to threaten 
suffocation. ‘The inhalation of chloroform or ether, or both 
combined could not be borne, and though it acted so readily 
in affording relief from the neuralgic pains, it appeared to 
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aggravate the dyspna@a, whenever it was presented. Dry 
cupping to the spine, pediluvie, sinapisms, anodyne injec- 
tions, &c. were freely resorted to during the attacks, the 
pulse was always feeble and rapid, the skin cool and pale ; 
—the lancet was entirely inadmissable. Finally she was 
placed under the use of the dried sulphate of iron, rhubarb, 
and aloes in combination, and to the gratification of all 
concerned, the deathlike paleness and coolness of the skin 
began to disappear; in less than a fortnight the lips assumed 
a more cherry hue, and the muscles became more firm, so 
that she was able to leave her apartment, and join in the do- 
mestic circle. But the chapter of hysterical vagaries is not 
yet complete—croup being suddenly imitated in all its vio- 
lence. I was sent for, and found my patient gasping for 
breath,—the chest heaving in convulsive efforts to fill the 
lungs, the characteristic sound was distinct, the arms were 
thrown out as by sudden spasm, the recumbent posture was 
intolerable, and the patient cried for help: All this time the 
pulse was feeble, the skin cool, and there was no evidence 
of inflammatory action—anodynes, and local stimulants 
relieved her; and after a while pertussis was ushered in 
asa modification of the former attack; this was also sub- 
dued by the various remedies before used, with the ad- 
dition of a towel wet with cold water to the throat—the im- 
pression thus conveyed to the part contributed greatly to re- 
lieve the spasm, and the patient fell into a gentle sleep. In 
the intermission, the sulphate of iron was continued, and the 
general health began to improve—it was evident that the 
red corpuscles were supplied in greater abundance, the pulse 
gained in volume, the flesh grew firmer, the cachectic ap- 
pearance gradually gave place to a more ruddy hue, and 
hopes began to brighten that she would soon menstruate 
freely, and be restored to health.* 


*Soon after tis, she removed to a more southern clime to spend the 
winter, where, with a faithful continuance of the feruginous treatment, she 
has greatly improved. Letters are frequently received, informing me of 
her constant progress toward complete recovery. 
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Several cases of hzmoptysis, accompanied with cough, 
and dull sound upon percussion, have been treated on the 
same plan, in which, when the catamenia appeared under 
the use of aloes and iron, the engorgement of the pulmonary 
vessels ceased, the blood flowed freely into the capillaries, 
the physical signs announced a free admission of oxygen 
into the air cells, and the vital fluid being improved in 
quality,—-confirmed good health was the result. Epistaxis - 
appearing to an alarming extent in one instance, was re- 
lieved by the same remedies: and a variety of other diseases 
—which, when they occur among men, are treated by the 
lancet and anti-phlogistic medicines,—have been relieved by 
imparting tone to the circulation, and increasing the vitality 
of the blood ; so that the evidence in favor of tonic and sup- 
porting medication and diet, in most of the diseases of young 
women with enfeebled menstrual powers, appears to be 
conclusive. 

We have seen, by the examples already cited, that he- 
morrhages, though often treated on the principle of diverting 
the blood from the part affected, by a reduction of its vo- 
lume, which may be judicious practice, in extra-sanguine 
constitutions, have been subdued by a directly opposite 
course. Convulsions also, for which the lancet has been 
considered, and still is by many, an essential, and sovereign 
remedy, are cured by medicines, the specific operation of 
which is to give tone to the circulatory system, and improve 
the character of the vital fluid. Certainly we cannot doubt 
the controlling power of the uterus over the constitution, 
and I am sure we cannot be too careful in our enquiries 
about the menstrual function, in all cases of disease occur- 
ring in females, and particulary in those under age. Had 
the persons above referred to, been depleted by the lancet, 
or powerful antiphlogistic medicines, though they exhibited 
symptoms of congestion, and suffered acute pain, they 
would in all probability, have been made the hopeless vic- 


tims of ineurable disease, and brought to a premature death. 
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It may seem presumptuous to speak with so muchcertainty 
upon a subject involving the preservation of human life, 
the issue of which is not in human hands; but if there is 
any truth in science, or any evidence to be derived from ex- 
perience, there is power in medicine when properly applied, 
to overcome the assaults of disease, with but comparatively 
few exceptions. Our greatest danger is in diagnosis; a mjs- 
take made in this respect may lead to fatal results. Hence 
it is of the utmost importance to discriminate between real 
or organic disease, and a mere disturbance or perversion of 
natural functions, Nothing is easier under such circum- 
stances, than to fix by what is called heroic practice, a 
structura] malady, upon a part only disordered in function ; 
when by a course calculated to calm excited nervous ac- 
tion, to soothe the irregular moyements of the heart, and to 
quiet the general economy by moderating remedies, while 
we strengthen the vital forces, and guard the nervous cen- 
tres from increased disturbance, we may ward off alarming 
and fatal diseaes, that would be readily invited and estab- 
lished by a different mode of treatment, Where we see 
hysterica] conyulsions, or hysteria in any form, we are re- 
minded by the very name of its sympathies,and connections 
with the generative system. To bleed in convulsions, with- 
out reference to their character or cause, is adopted by many 
even at this day; very young children are sometimes sub- 
jected to the lancet by this arbitrary rule, and though de- 
pletion by this means may in some cases be called for, 
we are satisfied that a candid enquiry into the pathology 
of the parts involved, will not justify us in the ge- 
neral adoption of the remedy. It was the opinion of Dr. 
Marshal! Hall that all convulsive diseases have their origin 
in the spinal chord, and though in the present state of patho- 
logical research, it may be difficult to give a systematic ac- 
count of the changes which occur in the nervous structure, 
during convulsions, enough has been learned by expe- 
rience, and inferred from analogy, to warrant the physician 
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in attributing to nervous origin, many diseases which have 
been formerly considered and treated as inflammatory. The 
effects of a mechanical division of the nerves, of of injury 
to the substance of the spinal chord, are familiar to all; hence 
we readily infer from these results, that when disease attacks 
the nervous ceritres, we may have it displayed in various 
foriris; modified by the seat or extent of the lesion; and as 
the object of the nervous mass Within the spihal columti, 
is to send out supplies of motive and sentient power to 
different parts of the body, it is reasonable to assign 
those diseases, which affect the motions and sensations, to 
the same source, and to address our remedies pattictlarly to 
the seat of the mischief. We often see convilsiohs brought 
on by a sudden mental impression—the whole nervous sys- 
tem sympathises with the extited btain, and involuntary 
contractions arid relaxations of the muscles alternate with 
each other, constituting spasm or ¢onvulsion. The physi- 
cian is called in haste to administer relief; he finds his pa- 
tient writhing under violent contoftions of the body, her eye- 
lids closed and trembling, the balls thrown back into the 
orbit, and other characteristics of hysterical spasm. If he 
bleeds, he may probably afford sudden relief; but what 
has he done to remove the catise? True, .the remedy 
may remove the engorgement of some important ves- 
sels; but that engorgement in such casés, depends upon im- 
paired nervous énergy, by which the check upon the arterial 
system is withheld, and the equilibrium between it, and the 
nervous system destroyed. The pulse does not indicate inor- 
dinate vascular action, and though the head may be hot, and 
the face suffused, the feet and hands are generally cold, and 
often livid. There is not too much blood in the body, but 
it is unequally distributed. If you take a portion of it away, 
you create a second evil, where there existed only one. 
You reduce the energy of the circulatory system, which, ad- 
ded to nervous irregularity, complicates the case, and ren- 
ders the cure more difficult. The two forces should be 
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equipotent, to sustain an equal relation to each other; and 
if one becomes reduced below the normal standard, it does 
not seem in accordance with true philosophy or scienee, to 
reduce the other likewise, in order to maintain them beth 
at the poiut of perfect health; but to elevate the one to its 
natural condition, the very effort to do which will subd#e 
the excitement of the other, and thus restore their matual 
relations. But after all that may be said of medical treat- 
ment, physicians can do more permanent good to society, by 
inculcating correct ru/es in regard to physical education, and 
by insisting upon their observance in families over which 
they exercise medical control, than by any effort to find out 
remedies for the disease when once established; as it is 
much easier to prevent, than to cure, this obstinate malady. 

The habits of what is called refined society, bestow 
upon those who observe them, a large share of physical dis- 
order; and just in proportion as the individual may be con- 
trolled by the false lessons they inculcate, does a perversion 
of the moral feelings, and a deterioration of the intellectual 
vigor, ensue. In the education of youth, both at home and 
at school, too little regard is paid to the development of the 
physical system. Parents and teachers are far too ready to 
overlook the fact, that a perfect mental constitution depends 
upon a perfect physical organization; they seem to forget 
that in their efforts to cultivate the intelligence, and 
strengthen the mental powers, there are more than four hun- 
dred muscles, a heart, lungs, a liver, a stomach, a uterus, 
and other viscera, each of which has its appropriate office 
in the physica] system; and that upon the improvement, and 
development of these, depends the improvement and deve- 
lopment of the intellect; thatif they would preserve the health, 
prolong the life, and render useful and practical, the acquire- 
ments that may be obtained, the growth of the mind must 
not be allowed to outstrip the growth of the body. With 
children of the female sex, this is more particularly trae. 
The manner in which young girls are made to dress, is of 
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itself, sufficient to entail upon the sex, the-evils of an une- 
qual temperament, feeble digestive organs, undeveloped ute- 
tine powers, and a general depravity of the physical condi- 
tion. The under garments are drawn tightly around the 
waist,—they must be tight in order to retain them in their 
position, and they are fastened with small tapes or ¢hords— 
these strings pass over the region of important viscera, and 
the integuments are pressed inwards upon thém, with 2 
force sufficient to interrupt at least the cutaneous cireuld- 
tion, while the weight of the clothing is constantly bearing 
down all the contents of the abdomen, upon the bladder 
and uterus, in the pelvis below. The powers of the stomach, 
are over-taxed with unwholesome and indigestible food, the 
ready assimilation of which is prevented, and an imperfectly 
organized fluid, is thrown into the venous system. The 
chest is too often compressed, and the thoracic organs de- 
prived of their full play, so that the heart labours to supply 
the lungs, and they in turn, are scarcely able to receive @ 
sufficient quantity of oxygen to Vitalize the blood. With 
such restraints upon the natural powers of the body, 
is it any marvel that the uterus fails to elaborate its secre- 
tions, or that when they do appear, they should be deficient 
in quantity, or in the qualities of a healthy discharge? Or is 
it difficult to understand how the great sympathetic system, 
conveys the morbid impression to the spinal chord, which 
sends back a reflex movement that is answered by muscu- 
lar contortions and convulsion ? 

Whenever a hysterical, or otherwise delicate girl, is sub- 
mitted to me for treatment, whether she be suffering from 
pains in the head, breast, or joints, or whether she have 
ammenorrhea, or dysmenorrhea, or if she has never menstru- 
ated at all; my advice to her is, to wear flannel next to 
her body, to put straps or jackets to her under clothing, so 
that no undue pressure will be made upon her waist, and 
that she may avoid the weight of from ten to twenty pounds 
upon her loins, to the great detriment of her digestive, and 
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uterine organs; as well as to prevent all compression upon her 
pectoral or spinal muscles, by which the motions of her up- 
per extremities may be restrained. Having been relieved 
of all unnatural and injurious appliances, her heart may 
have room to pulsate, het lungs to expand, and her abdo- 
minal and pelvic viscera, to perform their functions. With 
such preparatory measures, the system will more readily re- 
spond to the remedies that may be administered, and the 
physician be enabled to promise at least some good. 

_ The present system of éducation, common in our schools, 
and seminaries, is generally charged by the popular voice, 
with injuring the health of pupils; and the remark has often 
been made that boarding-schools for girls, are good manu- 
factories for uterine and hysterical complaints. The ques- 
tion is not unfrequently asked, whether a derangement of 
the menstrual function, is not the prominent feature of dis- 
ease in the institution, to which reference has been made— 
while candor compels an admission of the fact; the convic- 
tion that a deficiency of physical education at home, is the 
primary and the chief cause of it, is equally manifest. Pa- 
rents send their daughters away from home, to complete an 
accomplished education, just at that period of their lives, 
when the generative system is beginning to be developed, 
when the sensations, and sympathies of the uterus, are the 
most delicate, and most likely to be disturbed ; and if in the 
course of study to which thay may be subjected, their health 
fails, or becomes in the least impaired, how much more easy 
is it to attribute the decline of their physical powers, to ex- 
cessive mental application, than to the fact that parents them- 
selves have not trained their children in accordance with 
those physiological laws which nature has established, and 
a departure from which, is in all cases, visited by the penal- 
ty of ill health. It was never intended that the body should 
succumb to any reasonable amount of mental effort, but when 
it does, it may generally be attributed to the imposition of ar- 
tificial restraints in early youth. A high rank of intellectual 
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culture, cannot be gained, without the expenditure of a great 
amount of both mental and physical strength; to supply the 
means of making this effort, the bodily health must be fully 
sustained ; the mind breaks the body down, because the lat- 
ter is not allowed to be early developed to its perfect pro- 
portions, it is crippled in its capacity for endurance, by the 
habits imposed upon it by the oppressive regulations of fa- 
shionable life. If the physical education of children, was 
conducted according to the dietates of sound philosophy 
and science, nature would be allowed to develope herself, 
and would furnish abundant resources to meet all the de- 
mands of the most exalted mental culture. To establish 
rules for the bodily training of children, and to render them 
practical, is a high prerogative, which belongs peculiarly to 
members of the medical profession ; and for its conscientious 
exercise, we are justly responsible. To perform it faithful- 
ly, would be to save ourselves a great deal of anxiety and 
labour, confer a permanent benefit upon society—and reflect 
lasting honor upon our beloved profession, 
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The Present Position of the Medical Prefession in Society 
—/in Introductory Lecture, delivered in the Medical 
College af Georgia, Nov. 5, 1849. By Paux T. Eve, 
M. D., Professor of Surgery, Editor of Southern Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal, one of the late Vice Presi- 
dents of American Medical Association. Published by 
the class. 

The subject of this address is treated of under five dis- 
tinct heads—each of which has an intimate relation to the 
other, while the whole forms a candid and truthful picture of 
the present position of our profession in its relation to public 
opinion. The causes of prejudice against us are attributed— 
first, to the want of harmony among its advocates, secondly, 
to the fact that the errors of all who administer physic are 
charged to the physician: thirdly, that it is judged of by those 
unqualified to form a correct opinion: fourthly, to the fact 
that so little has been done for the profgssion by the public, 
while patents are granted to quacks for secret medicines, 
and charters allowed for Colleges to teach empiricism: and 
fifthly, to the truth, by all admitted that medicine is the most 
difficult, obscure, and complicated of all human learning. 
We give below, the concluding remarks. 

“But, gentlemen, notwithstanding the positions assumed in 
this lecture, medicine as a science is steadily advancing. In 
any vindication of the profession before the people, justice 
should always be tempered with mercy, since on this subject 
they know not what they do; however they may act, they 
never reason on it. Though tossed by every wind of doc- 
trine, and lending a willing ear to every theory connected 
with the healing art, still the community know they can de- 
eae alone upon the me oper | educated physician. We 

ve much and satisfactory evidence on this point. Hospi- 


tals of all descriptions are alone confided to members of our 
profession ; they alone treat the insane ; they alone are ever 
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invited to become co-workers with the ministers of the gos- 
pel in missionary fields. In courts of justice, the evidence 
of a physician on a medical subject will out-weigh all other 
testimony—it is alone to be relied upon. A hundred and 
fifty years ago, one in every twenty-three of the inhabitants 
of London died, now there are not more than one in forty. 
in the United States army, including all cases, less than one 
in every two hundred die, The average mortality in civil 
practice has been calculated at six per centum, and this, if 
must be recollected, is among patients whom domestic re- 
medies or nostrums have failed to relieve, for we are not 
now the first called to a case of sickness. A French Jour- 
nal of medicine states that, during the prevalence of cholera 
in Russia, a religious sect refused all medication ; the num- 
ber of deaths among them about equalled the number of 
cases; while among other patients, at the same time and 
place, put under treatment, only from thirty-six to sixty-two 
in every hundred died. In Paris, it was found that the ratio 
of mortality from this epidemic was less, in the military than 
in the civil hospitals, which was attributed in part to more 
perfect obedience and control of patients in the former. The 
influence of medicine in lowering mortality has just been es- 
tablished in Prussia, where it was ascertained by statistics 
that deaths are much more numerous in those districts where 
medical men are very few, than in the localities which have 
a proper number of medical practitioners. Life insurance 
companies will take no risks, unless the insured employ re- 
gular physicians. But why multiply facts on this point, 
when even quacks themselves are compelled to pay an un- 
willing tribute to medical science ; there is not one of them 
that does not employ, more or less of our means—the com- 
mittee in Congress proved their agents were only ours in 
disguise. And after all, with many people, it is not so much 
the science of medicine to which they object, but the charge 
for services rendered. For these and many other reasons 
which might be adduced, we must believe the community 
admit medicine to be a science; the friends who have sent 
you here loudly proclaim it in your presence, and this audi- 
ence testifies to its interest among the people. 
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Physician and Patient, or a Practical view of the Mutual 
duties, relations and interests of the Medical Profession, 
and the community. By Worruineton Hoosen, M. D. 
New York. Baker & Scribner, 1849. 


This is a work of 450 pages, and so far as we have read 
it, can testify to its value and interest. The work is di- 
vided into nineteen chapters, in which the uncertainty and 
the skill of medicine, popular errors, the different forms of 
quackery, and the means of removing them, the popular es- 
timates of physicians in community, views in regard to con- 
sultations, and interference with physicians, are severely 
treated of; together with very wholesome remarks upon the 
influence of mind and body in disease—insanity—the influ- 
ence of hope in the treatment of disease—truth in our inter- 
course with the sick—the moral influence of physicians—the 
trials and pleasures of a medical life, &c., all of which com- 
bine to make the work one of general interest with the pro- 
fession and others. The following paragraphs from the pre- 
face will give a fair expression of what the author has in- 
tended by publishing it. 

“But while I attempt to establish the claims of the medi- 
cal profession to the confidence of the people, and to defend 
it against the aspersions which are unjustly cast upon it, I 
endeavor to exhibit faithfully the abuses which exist in the 
profession itself. The quackery which is practised among 
medical men is a much greater evil than that which is 
abroad in the community. I attack it therefore with an un- 
sparing hand. In so doing le many of the tricks and 
mancuvres which are employed by those physicians, who, 
pursuing medicine as a frade instead of a profession, study 
the science of patient-getting to the neglect of the science of 

ient-curing. Wheri the rules of an honorable professional 
intercourse shall come to be properly understood and appre- 
ciated by the public, one of the great sources of the success 
of quackery will be removed. 

«| write in part for the profession, and in part for the com- 
munity at large. I ask both to look,candidly at the views 
which I present of their ‘ mutual duties, relations, and in- 
terests.’ A reform is needed in the opinions and practices 

both of physicians, and of the people, in regard to medical 
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subjects. This reform is fairly begun in the profession, and 
there may be seen, even amid all the present diversified and 
flaunting displays of quackery, some indications of its com- 
mencement in the community. The volume which I now 
offer to the public isa humble effort te promote this reform.” 

The typographical execution of the work is also good, 
and we hope ‘it may be extensively circulated, both in the 


profession and out of it. 





The Sanitary Condition of Philadelphia: from the Re- 
port of the Committee on Public Hygiene of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Read at the 4nnual Meeting 
in Boston, 5th Mo. (May), 1849, and ordered to be 
published. By Isaac Paxnisu, M. D., Member of the 
Committee. Philadelphia: T. K. §& P. G. Collins, 1849. 


The author of the pamphlet before us has exhibited a 
very commendable zeal in pursuing the subject proposed by 
the American Medical Association, and has elicited many 
important facts in regard to the causes of disease in Phila- 
delphia, which the authorities of that city would do well to 
consider. . 

It is stated that the health of Philadelphia, is perhaps 
equal to that of any large city in the world, notwithstand- 
ing the great inroads that have been made from time to 
time upon the plans of its illustrious founder; one of the 
most serious of which is the building up of the eastern part 
of the city; thus converting what was intended as a public 
promenade into a narrow, filthy avenue, filled with houses 
without yards, or other suitable means of ventilation, and 
constituting the chief source of pestilential and contagious 
disease ; the several yellow fever epidemics which have 
scourged the city of Penn, have commenced their origin in 
these compact and noisome squares. In the interior of the 
city, a great source of disease is found in the confined and 
narrow alleys and courts, where but little attention is be- 
stowed by the landlord to ventilation, or by the occupant 
to cleanliness. 
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“In two blocks, not far distant from the centre of business, 
and selected without reference to any pre-eminence in this 
ns it was found that, in one, siz compactly built alleys, 
and five closed courts existed, and in the other, four alleys 
and seven courts.” 

e « * * > i 

“We hazard nothing in saying that the seeds of scrofula 
and consumption are sown here; and that the more acute 
diseases, which are distinctly traceable to a deficiency in the 
supply of the natural elements for sustaining and developing 
the frame, must prevail in these confined situations. Hap- 
pily, the instincts of childhood lead the young being beyond 
the narrow confines of his cheerless home, and, when his 
strength will permit, he is prompted to active sports in the 
open air, which counteract, in part, the deleterious influ- 
ences by which he is surrounded in doors; so that, in spite 
of these, his constitution, if naturally good, may become es- 
tablished on a firm basis; but still many perish before they 
are capable of seeking for themselves the air and light of 
heaven, and of establishing their claim to these natural 
rights. 

“ The amount of infant mortality, in Philadelphia, believ- 
ed to be traceable to a combination of heat, moisture, and 
impure air, in confined situations, is sufficient to excite anx- 
ious inquiry. Cholera infantum, and other chronic bowel 
diseases, which annually carry off such a large number of 
children during the heat of summer, are known to be greatly 
influenced in their origin and progress by these causes. The 
cause of a large portion of these cases is as obvious as 
though it were tangible, and the cure often depends simply 
upon the removal of the patient from the crowded court or 
alley, to the pure air of the country. During a period of 
ten years, from 1838 to 1847 inclusive, 2,936 deaths are re- 
ported as having occurred from cholera infantum, and 119 
deaths from teething, in the districts reporting to the Board 
of Health. How many of these deaths came from the closed 
courts, crowded alleys, and illy ventilated abodes of the 
poor? We imagine, without any means of accurate infor- 
mation, except a somewhat extended personal observation, 
that a large proportion could be traced to these situations ; 
and, hence, that they were, in a great measure, dependent 
upon removable causes, 

“During the same period, there were reported 2,450 
deaths from convulsions, in children under two years of age. 
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May not many of these be fairly attributable to the same 
influences ? 


The facilities for drainage appear to be sufficient to carry 
off offensive accumulations, were the municipal regulations 
to enforce cleanliness sufficiently adhered to. The sewerage 
under the city and surrounding districts, is ascertained to be 
about twenty seven and a half miles. 

The ventilation of public buildings is referred to as very, 
deficient—there being no other means in the majority of in- 
stances, but by the opening of windows and doors. It isa 
matter of special surprise, that in the prisons of Philadelphia, 
so little attention is paid to this matter. The effect of long 
continued solitary confinement alone, is sufficient to break 
down the strongest intellect, and to impair the vigor of the 
most robust constitution. Add to this, a confined and vitiated 
atmosphere, and the cell of the prisoner, must of necessity 
be, the door of entrance to another world. The voice of 
reason, the claims of humanity, the dictates of wise legisla- 
tion, all demand a reformation in this system of penal disci- 
pline. How far the systems of what are known as separate 
and congregate imprisonment, contribute to the production 
of insanity—as well as a variety of physical disorders—is a 
question that is at this time exciting a deep interest in this 
country and in Europe, and is discussed in the pamphlet 
before us, particularly with reference to the comparitive in- 
fluence of the solitary system upon the constitutions of white 
and colored prisoners. The greater mortality of colored 
people is accounted for by the fact that the average length 
of their sentences for the same class of crimes is higher than 
that of white prisoners, and that they seldom partake of ex- 
ecutive clemency. 

We would be glad to notice other observations contained 
in the report before us, on the subject of prison discipline, 
but our limited space forbids any further remark. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE GEORGE mc’CLELLAN, M.D. 
BY G. S&S. MORTON, M. D. 


It was remarked by a celebrated historian, that a man 
cannot speak long of himself without vanity; and the maxim 
may, perhaps, be extended to those who discourse of their 
friends. On the present oceasion, therefore, I shall study to 
be brief. 

George McClellan was born on the 22d of December, 
1796, at Woodstock, in Connecticut. His family, which 
was highly respectable, was in part of Scotch, in part of 
English lineage, and afforded several enthusiastic partisans 
of Teddom in the war of Independence. 

The subject of these remarks, after receiving the usual 
academical instruction in his native town, and under the 
watchful eye of an affectionate father, entered the Sopho- 
more class of Yale College at the age of sixteen years, and 
in due time received the honors of that venerable Institution. 

His collegiate life was marked by singular quickness of 
perception, readiness in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
an enthusiastic, but immethedical devotion to his studies. 
His talent particularly displayed itself in mathematics and 
the languages: in the former, he showed proficiency; in the 
latter, his attainments were far above mediocrity. He also 
manifested a fondness for natural history ; and his zeal and 
success in its cultivation, are favourably recorded in the 
early numbers of the American Journal of Science, then, as 
now, edited by the distinguished Professor Silliman. 

His collegiate education completed, we next find this 

ng man, in the year 1817, pursuing his medical studies 
in this city under the direction of the late Dr. Dorsey. Here, 
again, his restless activity and sleepless vigilance in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, were remarked and admired by all; ex- 
citing the surprise of his fellow students, and drawing from 
older heads, the presage of future distinction. He took his 
medical degree in 1819, and at once entered _on the arduous 


. duties of his adopted vocation. 


We do not propose to follow the phases of this gifted 
mind through its professional cycle of thirty years. To the 
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eye of the casual observer, the path of the physician pre- 
sents, from day to day and from month to month, the same 
unvaried uniformity,—a perpetual recurrence of similar 
scenes and circumstances, of which the busy world feels 
nothing and knows nothing. But how different is it with 
him, who, in the struggle of distinction, is alternately cheered 
by hope and dashed by disappointment—warring with ca- 
price, mingling with disease, and contending with death ! 
These things however, are buried with the dead. They. 
pass into oblivion; or at most, nothing remains of them 
except a few scattered memorials, which rise like wrecks 
upon the sea to attract the attention of the beholder. 

It is to some of these more prominent events in the life of 
Dr. McClellan, that I now propose to advert. In so doing, 
I feel conscious of acting in accordance with his views while 
living; and “the wishes of the dead, when they can be dis- 
covered,”’ observes the younger Pliny, “should be law to 
an honest mind.” 

After having given a private eourse of anatomical lec- 
tures, Dr. McClellan conceived the bold idea of founding a 
new medical school. With him, thought and action were 
simultaneous; a memorial was addressed by himself and 


others to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and a charter was 
obtained in the winter of 1824, for the Jefferson Medical 
College. 

I venture to assert, from a personal knowledge of the 
time and circumstances, that no professional innovation was 
ever more unfavorably received by the physicians of Phila- 
delphia, than this. It had a direct wm nay & to isolate its 


author, and certainly influenced his destiny t life. 

It was assumed and asserted that there was not patrona. 

for the support of two schools, and that the new one could 

only succeed at the expense of its elder rival. And inas- 

much as the whole scheme was regarded as a professional 

pees ry sar RR be added that its partisans met with no 
vour. 

Dr. McClellan reasoned differently. He maintained that 
students would flock to this city in numbers proportioned 
to the increased facilities for education ; and that each insti- 
tution — amply supported without any conflict of in- 
terest. has been the result? In the place of five 
hundred students, which was the maximum number before 
this competition was organized, Philadelphia now annually 
enrols a thousand ; embracing a portion of the genius and 
talent of every state of the Union. 
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It is important, however, to observe, that owing to the 
general disapproval of the plan of a new College, Dr. Mc- 
Clellan met with great difficulty in organizing a medical fa- 
culty; and his colleagues were unavoidably chosen from 
among men greatly inferior in talent to himself. Incongru- 
ous elements were thus associated together; dissensions 
arose, and disunion followed. Yet notwitstanding all these 
adverse circumstances, Dr. McClellan had the satisfaction, 
in the year 1836, to welcome no less than 360 pupils into 
the school he had founded. 

Dr. McClellan’s lectureship was Surgery: and he conti- 
nued his instructions in this branch until the year 1838, 
when for reasons unknown to the writer of these pages, the 
professorships of Jefferson College were all vacated by the 
decision of the Board of Trustees, and a new organization 
took place from which Dr. McClellan’s name was excluded. 
This new faculty was composed of men of distinguished at- 
tainments. The medical public acquiesced in the change; 
Jefferson College was received into favour, and collegiate 
competition was thereby legitimised. So true is the adage 
that times change, and we change with them: “ Tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur cum illis.”’ 

Dr. McClellan thus lived to experience the proverbial 
misfortune of most pioneers and discoverers, who sow the 
seed of which others reap the harvest. 

Mortified but not discomfitted, by this adverse issue of 
his cherished plans, Dr. McClellan immediately conceived 
the project of a third medical school; and with characteris- 
tic buoyancy of spirit and determination of purpose, he 
went in person, accompanied by a single professional friend, 
to solicit a charter from the State Legislature. Corporate 
privileges were in consequence, granted to an institution 
entitled, “The Medical Department of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege,’ at Gettysburg, and McClellan, with five associates, 
of whom the writer was one, commenced the initiatory 
course of lectures in Philadelphia, in November, 1839, 

This institution had an auspicious beginning in a class of 
nearly one hundred pupils, between which number as a 
maximum, and eighty as a minimum, it continued under 
the direction of the same faculty for four consecutive years. 
Notwithstanding this seeming prosperity, it is due to Dr. 
McClellan’s memory to state, that some injudicious pecuni- 
ary arrangements, entered into in the first instance, and in 
which he had no part, tended to embarrass the institution 
through the entire period to which we have alluded. 
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The sinister effect of these arrangements was soon felt by 
all concerned; and nothing but a mutual sense of honot 
sustained the faculty, in combined exertion, during four an- 
nual courses of lectures, the last of which terminated in the 
spring of 1843. 

Soon after this date, the entire faculty resi their pro- 
fessorships into the hands of the Trustees. motive that 
influenced a part of these gentlemen in taking this step, may 
be inferred from the preceding statement; other members 


were influenced, at least in degree, by other considerations, 


to whicli it is here unnecessary to advert. It mays perhaps, 
be safely asserted, that Dr. McClellan was the only member 
of the faculty who abandoned this, his last and cherished 
enterprise. His zeal and enthusiasm could see nothing but 
success in the future ; and he never abandoned the convic- 
tion, that further perseverance would have crowned with 
commensurate reward. 

The remaining portion of Dr. McClellan’s life was 
in the active duties of his profession. His final illness was 
severe, his death sudden. On the morning of the 8th of 
May, 1847, he assisted in the performance of two surgical 
operate He came home soon after noonday, complained 
of indigestion, which was quickly followed by symptoms 
analogous to those of bilious colic. These increased every 
moment in severity. Medicines at length afforded some 
mitigation of his suffering, and for a short time, gave pro- 
mise of relief; but it was presently observed, that as his 
pain abated, exhaustion and restlessness followed. These 
symptoms increased towards evening, and at eleven o’clock 
at night, to the surprise and dismay of his family and friends, 
the hand of death was evidently upon him. His mind con- 
tinued clear, but his articulation became hurried and indis- 
tinct. At midnight he was pulseless, and soon afterwards 
fell asleep ; and this state of unconscious tranquility he died 
at half past one o’clock the same night. . 

As a surgeon, Dr. McClellan established for himself a re- 
putation that has become proverbial wherever the healing 
art is esteemed and foste Few men in private practice, 
in this country, have operated so frequently. His list in- 
cluded almost every capital operation wn to sur, . 
together with others that were original with himself; and 
these multiplied efforts of his genius were awarded with a 
full share of success. 

His ot intuitive perception of disease, led to a prompt- 
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ness of decision and a rapidity of operation that were some- 
times regarded as akin to rashness. The sight of blood, 
however profusely poured out, never dismayed him, because, 
as he remarked, he knew how to control the bleeding ves- 
sels. Every cut of the knife was made with the confidence 
that could result only from knowledge. In the midst of the 
severest operations, he continued his conversational remarks 
with the same coolness as if he had been a mere spectator ; 
whence it happened that differently constituted minds infer- 
red that he was unfeeling, and even cruel. 

I cannot, perhaps, offer a better commentary on these 
— than a memorandum of my own, bearing the date of 

arch 8, 1845, which I transcribe verbatim : 

“The day before yesterday I was present at an operation 
performed by George McClellan, on’a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. It consisted in the removal of the whole of the pa- 
rotid gland in a schirrous and much enlarged state, from 
the left side of the face. Nothing could exceed the com- 
bined coolness and skill manifested by Dr. M. throughout 
this terrible operation, which he has now performed for the 
eleventh time, and hitherto with remarkable suctess. On 
this occasion, however, he was doomed to disappointment, 
for the patient died last night, about thirty-six hours after 
the operation. McClellan sent for me in the evening, to see 
the dying man with him, and we met in the chamber of 
death between ten and eleven o’clock. I had sometimes 
heard McClellan spoken of as a heartless surgeon, devoid of 
feeling or sympathy for those who came under his knife ; 
but I can solemnly aver that [ have seldom witnessed more 
unaffected sorrow than he manifested on this occasion. He 
walked the room incessantly, and repeatedly clasped my 
hands in his, while he expressed, in emphatic language, the 
feelings that preyed upon his mind. He moreover assured 
me, that he seldom performed one of his severer operations 
without first asking the blessing of God on his undertaking ; 
and that days and nights of painful anxiety, often preceded 
those great professional efforts which have placed his name 
on the pinnacle of surgical fame. The gurgling respiration 
of the unfortunate patient announced the near approach of 
death, and I withdrew, full of sympathy for the agonized 
emotions of my friend.”’ 

Dr. McClellan’s excellent classical education was blended 
with a continued fondness for literary pursuits, and a lively 
interest in general science. He read much, but wrote little. 
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He always took up his pen with reluctance : and it was only 
at the earnest and Jong continued promptings of his friends, 
that he at length commenced his “ Principles of Surgery.” 
The first printed sheet was placed before him during his 
brief illness; but he was already too much exhausted to 
notice its contents. The work however, has been ably 
edited by his son, and it is now before the work ea abiding 
memorial of the skill and genius of its author. 

Novelty in practice is not the test of excellence or supe- 
riority in either surgery or medicine. The annals of our 

rofession are full of proofs of the truth of this axiom. Dr. 
lellan has made no parade of originality; but be has 
set forth, with the hand of a master, the multiplied experi- 
ence of more than a quarter of a century ; this experi- 
ence was no doubt as extensive as that of any private prac- 
titioner among us, during that long period of professional 
toil. Skill, decision and promptness were in him remarka- 
bly conspicuous, and they were combined with a judgment 
that had become matured in the school of observation and 
reflection. In the “Principles of Surgery,’’ we find no 
temporizing treatment, no timid practice; but the positive 
knowledge of a mind that knew and relied wpon its own re- 
sources, 

Dr. McClellan possessed a sensitive and generous spirit, 
blended with a confiding manner that strongly marked his 
intercourse with men. His feelings were quickly excited 
and warmly expressed at the sense of unkindness or injus- 
tice ; but there was a magnanimity in his nature that readi- 
ly forgave an injury. He often regretted the differences 
into which he was led by the impulsive indiscretion of 
youth 5 and emphatically declared, that were it possible to 
ive that part of his life over again, his course should be 
influenced by greater conciliation and forbearance. Incon- 
nection with this subject, however, it must not be over- 
looked, that the period between the years 1820 and 1830 
was one of peculiar professional disunion; and that Dr. 
McCiellan, in common with many of his medical brethren, 
was hurried into controversies which, if they cannot be for- 
gotten, should at least be remembered with charity. 

That Dr. McClellan possessed some of those traits called 
the “ infirmities of genius,’ we are free to admit: but we 
may observe, in passing, that such infirmities are not, per- 
haps, more common to genius than to dullness itself. The 
difference is simply this—that they are conspicuous by con- 
trast in the one, while they are despised in the other, 
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Dr. McClellan was remarkable for exuberance of thought; 
and this attribute was responded to by corresponding volu- 
bility of speech. In lecturing or in conversation, he was 
never at a loss for words; yet in spite of this amazing fiu- 
ency, his ideas manifestly accumulated more rapidly than 
his tongue could give them utterance, He was communi- 
cative and confiding to the last degree, without seeming to 
be governed by those prudential considerations that habitu- 
ally influence mere cautious minds. 

He was married in the year 1820, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late John H. Brinton, Esq. and five children yet sur- 
vive him. The eldest, who is one of our colleagues, already 
holds an enviable position in our common profession. The 
second son, after graduating with great distinction at West 
Point, fought throughout the campaign in Mexico, from 
Vera Cruz to the capital, thus sharing the glory of the 
“ great Captain” who has won the laurels of Cortez unsul- 
lied by crime.— Transactions of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR HARRISON, 


Jobn Pollard Harrison was born in the city of Louisville, 
June 5th, 1796, and was therefore in the 54th year of his 

e. His medical studies commenced in the city of Louis- 
ville, but the principal part of his pupilage was spent in the 
office of Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia. He graduated in 
the University of Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1819; and 
immediately on his return to Louisville commenced prac- 
tice. Dr. Harrison continued the practice of his puna 
in the city of Louisville, in a successful and highly credita- 
ble manner, until 1835, a period of sixteen years, when he 
removed to Philadelphia. During his residence in Louisville, 
Dr. Harrison for several years held the office of physician to 
the Louisville Marine Hospital, in which he occasionally 
delivered clinical lectures, Shortly after his removal he ac- 
cepted the Professorship of Materia Medica in the-Medical 
Department of Cincinnati College until its suspension, in 
1839, when he retired to the private duties of his profession. 
In 1841, he was elected to the chair of Materia Medica in 
the Medical College of Ohio; and in 1847 he was transfered 
to the chair of Theory and Practice in the same school, In 
1849, after having delivered two courses on Theory and 
Practice, he was restored, ut his own suggestion, to the chair 
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of Materia Medica. It will thus be seen that he discharged 
the duties of a + ra for a period of twelve years. 

The deceased held several important and honorable posi- 
tions in different medical associations; he was elected pre- 
sident of the Medical Convention of Ohio, which met at 
Lancaster, in 1843; he was appojnted by the American 
Medical Association, which assembled in Baltimore, May, 
1848, chairman of the committee on Medical Literature, and 
he was elected Vice President of that body, at its recent 
meeting in Boston. ° 

Professor Harrison was a ready and copious writer, which 
is abundantly attested by his numerous contributions to me- 
dical journals. During his connection with the Cincinnati 
College, he was one of the editors of the Western Journal 
of Medicine ; and since that period he has contributed many 
articles to periodicals, chiefly, however, to the Western 
Lancet. The first original communication published in the 
Lancet was from his prolific pen, and his contributions occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in every volume of that periodical. 
In 1847, Professor Harrison became associated in the edito- 
tial management of the Lancet, which connection was con- 
tinued until the period of his decease. 

In addition to journal articles, Professor Harrison was the 
author of numerous public lectures, mostly introductories to 
his courses of medical instruction. His public lectures were 
always spirited and eloquent, his subjects well chosen and 
amply discussed—qualities which seldom failed to please an 
audience, and which was evinced by the almost uniform 
publication of his discourses. We presume that his pub- 
lished lectures are more numerous than those of any other 
professor in the United States for an equal number of years. 

The more permanent works written by Professor Harri- 
son, consist of a smali volnme entitled, “ Essays and Lec- 
tures on Medical Subjects,” published in 1835; and his 
larger work on Materia Medica, consisting of two volumes, 
published in 1845. These works evince a profound ac- 
quaintance with the subjects upon which they treat, which 
would do honor to any author. One of the best articles, ac- 
cording to our judgment, ever written by Professor Harri- 
son, is an essay entitled, “ Medical Experience,’’ published 
in the volume of essays above alluded to. 

In all the positions in which Professor Harrison was 
placed, whether as a writer or lecturer, he manifested an 
enthusiasm, energy and capacity surpassed by few in our 
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profession. His mind was well stored with general infor- 
mation; and in the profession of medicine his reading was 
most extensive and profound. Endowed with quick percep- 
tive faculties, a strong memory and untiring industry, he 
could net fail to acquire a vast fund of knowledge. We 
have never met with a physician who retained a more vivid 
recollection of the sentiments and language of authors, and 
whose ability was greater to quote, at any moment, and to 
almost any extent, the views of nearly every prominent 
writer in our profession. 

Professor Harrison was, in every sense, a physician. He 
was not a mere frader in medicine; but, imbued with a 
lofty and expanded view of the profession, he rose altoge- 
ther above every mercenary consideration, and was actuated 
alone by the purest motives and the most exalted sentiments. 
He never sacrificed principle to expediency, nor duty to 
interest; but with an exalted purity and iron strength of 
purpose, his course was always guided by the dictates of 
truth, honor and justice. Dissimulation was to him un- 
known ; fraud and deception he knew not how to practice ; 
he never betrayed a friend, nor sought to injure a rival. In 
his immediate profession he was truthful to a most rigid and 
inflexible degree ; no love of gain or hope of applause could 
ever tempt him to violate those great laws of honor and 
fidelity which should ever pervade the conduct of the true 
and faithful physician. 

As a high toned and honorable gentleman, a consistent 
and exemplary Christian, Professor Harrison was equally 
distinguished. His sphere in social life, and in the Presby- 
terian church, of which he was an active member, was wide 
and influential. For thirty years he had been a professed 
Christian; and in his dying moments, when the dark sha- 
dows of eternal night were fast gathering around his pillow, 
his Christian hope shone brightly, and his aspiration ascend- 
ed to the skies.— Western Lancet. 
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EDITORIAL. 


NEW JERSEY PRISON REFORM ASSOCIATION, 


We had the pleasure, on the 16th inst. of attending the 
first annual meeting of this association, at Trenton, and we 
are glad to have an opportunity of speaking a word to the 
medical profession of the state, upon the objects contem- 
plated by its organization; ds they ought, in our opinion, to 
claim the attention, and command the interest of every en- 
lightened and philanthropic physician. The lamentable 
condition of the county jails, and of their unfortunate in- 
mates, was presented by the reporters from the several 
counties, all of whom united in the expression of the com- 
mon belief that the necessity for prompt reformation was 
imperative. It needs but to be known that there is no regu- 
lar classification of the inmates, in a single county prison ; 
that in all, the juvenile offender is allowed free and constant 
intercourse with the hardened criminal,—that the convicted 
and untried, occupy in common, a dismal apartment,—and 
that in some there is even no separation of the sexes,—in 
order to excite in every Jersey heart, the benevolent impulse 
which we trust may lead to the extension of every Jersey 
hand in behalf of this much needed reformation. And it is 
eminently appropriate for physicians to engage in the cause, 
as they, above all others, are qualified to suggest such sani- 
tory regulations as ought to be instituted, with other im- 
provements that may be contemplated by the association. 
As sound philosophy and true economy would dictate that 
no effort to reform the mind and morals can be successful, 
without an improvement of the physical condition of the 
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prisoner, the first object would seem to be, to remove every 
cause, the tendency of which is to increase the degree of his 
degradation, and augment his inducements to commit crime. 
Hence old prisons should be so altered; and new ones so 
constructed, as to promote the physical comfort and health 
of their inmates, and rules of order, cleanliness, and indus- 
try enforced, by which not only the criminal himself would 
be improved, but society telieved of a heavy tax for his sup- 
port. There is one subject to which we would solicit the 
particular attention of the medical profession—and that is the 
effect of the different modes of confinement upon the health 
of the prisoner: The public will look to physicians to en- 
lighten them upon this point; and we hope that there does 
not exist a difference of opinion, in the profession, as to the 
fact that a rigid system of long continued solitary confine- 
ment must of necessity impair the vigor of the strong- 
est constitution ; because confinement to a single apartment, 
however well it may be lighted and ventilated, and how- 
ever much the person so secluded may be occupied with 
mechanical employment, is contrary to the physiological 
laws which govern the human constitution, We would 
therefore advocate the treatment of criminals as moral delin- 
quents, not merely as violators of Jaw, subjected to the ven- 
geance of law, to make atonement for their disobedience ; but 
would surround them with influences the tendency of which 
is to improve their minds, by directing their thoughts to the 
contemplation of the pure and good. Insane persons, who 
are lodged in our asylum, are constantly attended by careful 
companions, in all their exercises, whether of labor, or mere 
enjoyment, because they are considered incompetent to take 
care of themselves, and if at liberty, would commit depreda- 
tions upon society. The criminal, too, while he should be 
punished for violation of law, and shut out from the sight 
and society of men, should be treated as a person morally 
diseased. He too, should be frequently attended by a careful 
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guardian—taken out from his cell for a short time daily, 
and allowed to exercise his muscles, and breathe the clear, 
unpolluted air of heaven. During this exercise, and at 
other times he should be instructed in appropriate moral 
lessons; and while in solitude, suitable books [placed in 
his possession for self-improvement. Such a system, joined 
with physical labor in his cell, or an adjoining yard, 


(habits of neatness and order being cultivated the while,) . 


would make our prisons, schools of moral reform, and 
the blessed means of restoration, to both the physical and 
spiritual man. We feel assured that the benevolent design 
of the association will be fully appreciated and sustained 
by the people of New Jersey; and that we may yet have a 
system of prison discipline which may be effectuai in elevating 
the degraded, aad reforming the vicious ;—while at the same 
time the physical constitution may be renovated by habits 
of industry and temperance. 





DR. S. WOOLSTON’S SPLINT. 


In the first number of our first volume we inserted a com- 
munication from Dr. Woolston, on the subject of his self- 
lengthening and adjusting splint, with a descriptive wood 
cut. We have never tested the value of the instrament by 
experience, and are hence unable to give any opinion upon 
its merits ; but we have before us a printed certificate, signed 
by a large number of physicians in this county, recommend- 
ing the splint to the favorable notice of the profession. Drs. 
Ridgway, Stratton, Read, Coleman, and Chapman have used 
it, and speak of it in terms of high commendation. It is 
simple, portable and cheap. Dr. Woolston is of course un- 
willing to procure a patent for the instrument, and has 
freely exposed it to the notice of his medical brethren. The 
Burlington County Medical Society, at its last meeting, ap- 
pointed a committee to examine it, and report to the next 
mening Apo its merits. We shall be happy to give publi- 
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city to the report when presented. Dr. Woolston is a gen 
tleman much esteemed as a practitioner, and we hope that 
his laudable efforts to advance the science of Surgery may 
meet with the approbation which it may be found to de- 
serve. 





ECLECTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Remarks on Lead-Poisoning. By R. J. Krrrneper, M.D. 
of Cincinnati: 


Iam induced to offer the Lancet a communication on 
Lead-Poisoning arising from the drinking of cistern water, 
drawn through lead pipes, 

1st.—Because it has never been a subject of any research 
in any part of the western country; and 

2d.—Because never having been much investigated, the 
medical public are too slow in peccgaeins lead diseases. 

No physician who has thoroughly studied the subject, 
who has analyzed the water of many cisterns, containing 
water brought through lead pipes, can fail to come to the 
conclusion, that most waters will more or less corrode lead, 
and hold the sait in solution. 

Lead-poisoning exists in every degree, from the most se- 
vere case, to that which is so slight that its deleterious 
effects have not been experienced; yet at the same time 
there may be evident marks of the poison latent in the sys- 
tem, and if the patient be watched, time will develop a dis. 
ease, which these marks have indicated. 

Neither has any physician long investigated this subject, 
but what he has seen colic, paralysis, encephalopathy, and 
death result from the drinking of water drawn thro lead 
pipes. Within a few days I received a letter from the dis- 
tinguished chemist, Samuel L. Dana, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts: he says “I am now engaged in analyzing the organs 
of the late Dr. Pierce, of Tingsboro, who died of lead dis- 
ease, induced by drinking well water, drawn in lead pipe.” 

It is hard to convince mee that they are being gradu- 
ally poisoned, until they have felt the effects of the poison. 
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But while we use lead as a conduit in this city, and when 
it requires no great chemical tact to detect quite a notable 
quantity of the metal dissolved in the waters of our cisterns, 
it would be unwise to say we are not continually using a 
slow poison. Many medical men tell me that they think 
the water here will not corrode lead, but I have found by 
experiment, the water used in this city, and the water of 
most of the country wells is eager to corrode this metai, and 
by the corrosion is formed an oxide or carbonate; then if 
lead pipe is corroded and worn out by having continually’ 
formed an oxide (PbO) or a carbonate (PbO.C O), what be- 
comes of these salts of metal unless they are the Whole time 
being washed into the cisterns; and it is by long continued 
and small doses that the system is sure to become poisoned. 
Having investigated this — for three years, and hav- 
ing seen the most frightful effects of “lead pipe water” 


upon the system, I feared in this city to use our own, until 
the lead pipe, connected with the pump, was removed from 
the cistern and iron substituted, still leaving lead pipe con- 
ducting the water from the street to the ¢op of the cistern. 
The cistern being empty I commenced filling it, and of 
course threw away the first few pailsful that had been 


standing in and run through the pipe. At the same time 
I tested the first three pailsful for lead; the quantity thrown 
down was enormous, certainly sufficient to taint the water 
ef the cistern. Since that time, I have analyzed the water 
of some twenty cisterns; in four I have found very alarm- 
ing quantities, and from two precipitates I have obtained 
metalic lead. 

If physicians in this city do not see many cases of lead 
poisoning, it is because, not suspecting lead, they too often 
confound the effect of this poison with other diseases. If 
lead colic exist, and we cannot trace immediate contact with 
some salt of lead, we suppose it to arise from some other 
source. If a pain in the limbs, a weariness or weakness 
constituting lead arthralgy is experienced, it is called rheu- 
matism. And if we find a weakness of the fingers and hand, 
a mb gereage in mind, &c. unless there is decided colic or pa- 
ralysis, we are too apt to think that it is only a debilitated 
condition which the system happens, from some slight cause, 
to be laboring under. 

The constitutional effects of lead are indicated by a pur- 
ple or dark-red, perhaps a bluish line, from the twelfth to 
the twentieth part of an inch in width, on the edge of the 
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gums. It is almost an infallible sign that lead exists in the 
= and yet too few medical men look carefully for this 
mark. 

“ Being aware that “lead pipe water’ endangers the sys- 
tem, are we in this city, and in other cities of the west, al- 
ways to use a slow poison in our houses, or will the medi- 
cal faculty be induced to fully investigate the subject, and 
take measures to remedy this evil? Many, convinced of 
their danger, have already commenced taking the lead pipe 
from their cisterns, connected with the pump, and are put- 
ting in its place common two inch gas pipe (iron.) By so 
doing, arfd by catching and throwing away the first few 
pailsful that run through and have been standing in the lead 
pipe, bringing the water to the cistern, there is little danger 
that the whole water will become tainted. The cisterns of 
this city which have lead pipe connected with the pump are 
trebly liable to have their waters impregnated; because, 
besides letting the water stand in the pipe ——o- the 
street, and pouring it every five or six weeks, im- 
pure, into the cistern, there is the pipe connected with ‘the 
pump, reaching to the bottom of the cistern, and presenting 
two surfaces to the continual action of air and water.— 
Western Lancet. 





Rupture of the Spleen. Au . By M. G. Wuarrvey, 
M. D., of Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


The patient was a man named Young, living in 
Wyoming Valley, aged about 40, a coal laborer, very large 
and muscular, subject to intermittent fever. On the night 
of the 24th of November, 1849, he was engaged witha 

rty serenading a newly married couple, when, after 

inking somewhat freely, and being partially intoxicated, 
a difficulty arose between him and one of his companions. 
In a struggle which ensued, Young being nearly down to 
the ground, was struck by his antagonist with the clenched 
fist, two or three blows on the left side, over the region of 
the stomach and spleen. Very soon it was observed that 
he was severely injured. He groaned, had difficulty of 
breathing ; his extremities became cold; the pulse ceased at 
the wrists, and in about fifteen minutes from the time of the 
scufile he died. 

Inspectio Cadaveris.—About 38 hours after death, J 
made an examination. The body was altered very little by 
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the process of decomposition. It was a little discolored on 
the back. The abdomen was much distended and tense ; 
on opening it, a large quantity of fluid and coagulated blood 
was found in the cavity. The viscera were carefully re- 
moved, and on inspection, the spleen was found about three 
times the normal size, of a dark greyish color, and having 
three rents or ruptures on the convex side, extending trans- 
versely across its body. There was a large quantity of co- 
agula around and under the stomach and spleen; all the - 
other abdominal viscera had a healthy appearance. I did 
not measure the spleen, but should think it was about ten 
inches long, four or five inches broad, and about four inches 
thick at the thickest part. The rents were about two inches 
apart, and extended into its substance about one inch. No 
further examination was made.—Med. Examiner. 





On the Muscular Contractions which occasionally hap- 
pen after Death from Cholera. 


Mr. Barlow has noticed two striking cases in which the 
movements occurred after dissolution, and lasted for a very 
considerable time. The muscles of the arms, chest, and legs, 
and, in one of these examples, those of the face, were ob- 
served to be affected, some muscles being much more in- 
fluenced than others. Some of the movements in respect of 
form were not unlike those of volition. In one of these cases 
the motions ensued two minutes after death ; in the other, a 
quarter of an hour. In both, the muscles of the lower ex- 
tremities were first affected, and the movements appeared 
successively in those of other parts. Two cases, very well 
marked, accurately observed, and presenting very similar 
features to the foregoing, and which had occurred long ago 
in India, were referred to. The author described those more 
local and transient forms of the affection which were more 
commonly observed ; the movements might be confined to 
the legs, the chest, the face, to a single muscle, or even to 
certain fibres of it. A case of cholera was on record in 
which paralytic muscles had been affected by spasms. These 

t-mortem contractions had been stated, by an observer, 
to admit of excitement and aggravation by “ pricking.”” The 
writer had endeavoured, in one instance well-calculated for 
experiment, to repeat the observation, but had been unsuc- 
cessful. He had used, also, water of the heat of 150°, and 
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of a yet higher temperature, in order to discover if the mo- 
tions could be either induced or affected by it; no definite 
result could be obtained. Probably these motions, which 
had as remarkably narrow a sphere of action in some cases 
as they had a wide one in others, would have been much 
more frequently met with, had they been oftener sought for. 
Attention was directed to the terror which they had caused 
to ignorant persons and persons not ignorant; they had given 
rise to unfounded notions of persons being buried whilst yet 
alive. They had been seen by friends, to their extreme 
amazement, as they were watching the bodies of the de- 
ceased relatives ; and it was necessary, with the view of pre- 
venting groundless alarm and false conclusions, that all 
persons who might come in contact with the corpse of those 
who had perished from cholera should be informed that it 
was by no means extraordinary for such actions to be wit- 
nessed after death in this disease. The author had no ex- 
planation to offer of the cause or causes of these curious 
phenomena. For the present, they must be viewed as facts. 
Groundless speculations would only surround them with un- 
necessary mystery. He concluded by proposing a careful 
inquiry into al! the circumstances under which they occurred ; 
and some points were specified which it would be interest- 
ing to consider. Amongst other things, it was important to 
note their duration and the most protracted interval which 
might elapse between dissolution and their commencement. 

{This automatic movement of defunct cholera patients 
was one of the remarkable features of the disease, first 
noticed by usin 1832. The first instance which occurred 
in the wards of the Redcross Street Hospital, in the borough, 
excited no little commotion, the bed-clothes being com- 
pletely removed by the movement of one arm. The pheno- 
menon subsequently became so common, as to cease to ex- 
cite attention. We noticed at the same period the return of 
the natural temperature of the living body, as an universal 
fact, and in some few instances the cessation of life was so 
imperceptible, that we could only assure ourselves that the 
patient was dead by feeling the return of warmth to the 
previously ice-cold surface.|—Ed. Prov. Med. & Sur. Jour. 
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Early Pregnancy: and Infantile Menstruation. 


In the London Medical Gazette, for 34 November, 1848, 
Mr. John Smith publishes a recent case of Early Pregnancy. 
It is interesting not only from the extreme youth of the mo- 
ther, but from the fact of her having borne a living and 
tolerably healthy infant. The following is Mr. Smith’s nar- 
rative :-— 

“At the Coventry Assizes, of August, 1848, Julia Amelia 

rayson preferred a charge of rape against her uncle, James 
Chattaway, who was convicted of the assault, and sentenced” 
to two years’ imprisonment and hard labor in the House of 
Correction. The girl was far advanced in a state of preg- 
nancy, and as it is of rare occurrence for conception to take 
place at go early an age as between eleven and twelve years, 
many, surmises were expressed by the gossips as to what 
would be the probable issue. She continued in good health 
up to the day of delivery, which took place on the 16th 
September, 1848. In the early part of the morning she be- 
came restless and uneasy ; and from the hour of 11, A. M., 
slight pains occurred at irregular intervals, until about 5, P. 
M., when it was evident that labor was rapidly advancing. 
On being sent for soon after, in consequence of the absence 
from town of Dr. Dewees, who had been engaged to attend 
her, I proceeded to make an examination, when I found the 
pelvis of average dimensions, and the os uteri about the size 
of a shilling piece ; but as the parturient throes were active, 
and returned every eight or ten minutes it appeared pru- 
dent to remain until the case had terminated. Nothing 
remarkable supervened during the progress of the labor, 
except that it was of unusually short duration. From first 
to last she was not!more than ten hours ailing, while 
the period of actual labor was not extended beyond four 
hours, and this would have been further shortened but 
for the smallness of the external outlet. The subsequent 
symptoms were just as favorable as the labor had been 
short. The lochia ceased after the lapse of a few days: 
the mammez became duly developed, and the secretion of 
milk was so copious as presently to suggest to her mother 
the idea of seeking for a situation as wet nurse. The infant 
at birth was long, slender, and emaciated, but rather below 
the average size, and in many respects may be said to have 
borne a striking resemblance to the offspring of mothers who 
had been imperfectly nourished during pregnancy. It did 
not occur to me at the time, either to place it in the scales, 
or to take its admeasurement, but at the time of writing this 
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report (23d October, 1848,) it is 84 pounds in wei The 
present weight of the mother is 1044 pounds. en she 
had so far recovered as to take a share in domestic avoca- 
tions, it seemed advisable to pay her an early visit, to elicit, 
if possible, some farther information than what had trans- 
pired in court, with a view of establishing some data as to 
the period of uterogestation ; and although foiled and disap- 
pointed with the result of this part of the investigation, some 
particulars of interest were readily obtained. She was ra- 
ther of prepossessing appearance, of fair Comegennte with 
brown hair and dark grey eyes; more womanly by far than 
is usually witnessed at her age, her figure being tolerably 
plump, well set and proportioned, and her height being ra- 
ther more than five feet; and notwithstanding her casually 
childish manner, there was that forwardness of expression 
which betokened a more than ordinary developement of 
character. On inquiry her mother assured me that she be 
to menstruate when fen years and six weeks old; and it 
was distinctly ascertained that there had been a regular 
return of the catamenial discharge, in somewhat profuse 
quantity, up to the eign at which conception took place. 
The girl had lost her father about two years ago, and that 
she might not be a burden to her widowed mother, had been 
in residence with her uncle, who was a weaver at Foleshill. 
This unhappy man, who proved her seducer, was aged forty- 
seven, living with his wife,to whom he had been married 
twenty-five years,and by whom he had had a family oftwo 
or three children. The neice was taught to weave at a 
handloom, which stood in the same apartment in which her 
uncle pursued his daily employment; and here it would 
seem that familiarities arose which issued at length in erimi- 
nal intercourse. This latter took place for the first time 
about the middle of November, 1847, and was allowed to be 
repeated on four occasions at weekly intervals; but as the 
eatamenia had appeared during the last week of that month, 
and did not recur in the Christmas week, she dated conce 
tion from the latter period. No communication was e 
to her relations of what had transpired until six months had 
elapsed, when her situation became too prominent to elude 
further observation, and then it was that arrangements 
were made for bringing her under the maternal roof; and 
means were taken for delivering her seducer into the hands 
of justice. The most rigid inquiry failed in deducing any 
farther particulars that could be at all relied on as authentic 
information.”’—British A&merican Journal, 





